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“I never worry about running out of ink now that I have a 
Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen. It never even goes near an ink 
bottle ; just fills with leakproof cartridges Skrip writing fluid 
that I carry in my purse ys leader Mary Lou 
Michelsen. Mary Lou, a senior at Sou chool in Salt Lake 
City, maintains a “B-plus” average. As a she was elected 
president of the Achievers Association and a delegate to the 
National Junior Achievement Conference. She’s a member of the 
Dramatic Arts Club, Social Arts Club and Pep Club 





LOADS LIKE A RIFLE 


Sheaffer’s Cartridge Fountain Pen writes with the 
true character of a real fountain pen, yet doesn't 
need an ink bottle. You just drop either end of a 
handy cartridge of Skrip writing fluid into the 
barrel and it’s filled with more ink 
than you'll find in any other cartridge 
made. It’s more convenient than a 
‘we ballpoint. No wonder millions of 
eh students and teachers have already 
CanTaiooes switched to this modern way to write. 
Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge 
Fountain Pen from five smart colors: 
black, blue, green, grey or red. And 
49¢ Skrip cartridges are available in eight 

; washable and permanent colors. 


HEAFFER'S 


CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 


$295 
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Clam shells, doglegs, and catwalks 





How to talk like a car stylist 


Bill Weaver learns the lingo of the car stylists—you can, too! 
And next time you’re talking about the 1961 cars, 
you'll really sound ‘“‘tuned in!”’ 








“We believe in poise,” our stylists told Bill 
Weaver, and you can see it for yourself in every 
1961 car from Chrysler Corporation. Read a line 
down any one of these cars and you'll see a fleet 
sweep from header to deck lid. 

These hot looks work for a living, too. With 
new, one-piece Unibody Construction, there’s 
plenty of stretch-out-and-relax room inside, 
under the belt line and up in the greenhouse. 
And there’s no dogleg in the windshield post to 
bang your knees on, either. 

Want to get a first-hand reading of these 
four-wheeled jewels? Ask Dad to stop in at the 
dealer’s with you, real soon, and take a turn in 
the cars that drive as fleet as they look. As the 
car stylists say, they’re hot! 








Here's a translation of some of the lingo car stylists use 


Applique: chrome moulding 
Backiite: rear window 


Beit line: /ine between upper 
structure and lower body 

Blister: bump over wheel for 
clearance 

Catwalk: space between fender 
and hood 

Clam shell: ova! shroud formed in 
sheet metal, like headlight covering 
Clean: absence of moulding 

CV: circulating ventilation; small 
swinging windows 

Deck lid: door to /uggage 
compartment 

Dogleg: bend in windshield post 
projecting into front door opening 





Dutch man: meta/ pane! between 
rear window and deck lid 

Fleet: having a /ook of motion 
Greenhouse: upper part of car, 
including glass area 

Header: (top moulding of grille— 
Structural member above windshield 
Hot: advanced 

Read a line: sight a line 

Sassy: having a look of high 
performance 

Singing: gleaming 

Sweep: /ong gradual curve 

Tuned in: man knows what he's 
doing 

Windspiit: sharp crease /n surface 
that “splits the wind” 


And this is just the beginning! To learn the stylists’ special language, write 
today for the FREE pamphlet, “A Glossary of Automotive Styling,” Chrys/er 
Corporation, Product Advertising Department, Detroit 31, Michigan. 





Chrysler Corporation 





Serving America’s new quest for quality 


Plymouth Valiant Dodge Dart Lancer « YWeSoto Chrysler Imperial 

















Meteorological Observer 


You choose as a Graduate Specialist 


Choose valuable schooling before enlistment. Only high 
school graduates are eligible. If you pass the 
qualifications exams, this special Army educational 
program lets you choose the schooling you want. And your 
choice is guaranteed before you enlist. (in many fields, 
Army technical schooling ranks with the world’s finest!) 


Choose from 107 courses. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling 
from 107 up-to-the-minute classroom courses. 
Meteorology, Auto Mechanics, Electronics, Radar & TV, 
Missiles, Communications—many more. Here's a 
chance to get training and experience that pays off 

for the rest of your life. 
Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed 
description of any Graduate Specialist course. 
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10th SEASON PREMIERE PERFORMANCE 


Somewhere there's a city 
of eternal spring, 
sheltered from evil, 


I} 


Special guest star 
Richard Basehart Marisa Pavan Gene Nelson Claude Rains 


Alice Ghostley Helen Gallagher 


Don't miss this hauntingly beautiful story 
of a paradise on earth, adapted from James ; 
Hilton’s classic Lost Horizon, Produced and allan 


el 


directed by George Schaefer. pall oh +asme 
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OCT. 24 « NBC TV « IN LIVING COLOR 
9:30-11:00 EST and PST + 8:30-10:00 CST © 7:30-9:00 MST 
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A Royal Futura Portable 
is for really getting on top of your work 


Get on top of your work this year, and every year to come, with a sleek, rugged, 
Royal Futura® Portable Typewriter. Just one quick look at your first Futura-typed 
paper says: this is the neat way to work. And when you get to reading that paper 
over, you'll realize other things. You’re thinking better, writing more clearly. Why? 
Because this is the only portable with all the automatic features of standard office 
typewriters. It lets you put much more brainwork into your homework, much 
less into the ordinary mechanics of getting it down on paper. Remember: you’re 


just not getting a complete portable unless you’re getting a ® 
Royal Futura. (Smart luggage-type carrying case included.) ROYAL 


The portable typewriters for better schoolwork... other Roya] Portables from $49.95 plus taz 


OF ROYAL MCBEE CORP., PORT CHESTER, N. Ve 
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. -WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW: .. 





Back to the Summit? 


Pressure for a new summit confer- 
ence between the U.S., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union was stepped up 
by Nikita Khrushchev. 

He suggested that a meeting be- 
tween the Big Four might take place 
shortly after the inauguration of the 
new U.S. President next January. 

Khrushchev claimed he was assured 
by Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan 
that a summit would be held. A 
Macmillan aide promptly denied any 
such assurance had been given. 
The British spokesman said Khrushchev 
and Macmillan had only discussed the 
possibility of a summit conference in 
early 1961. 

In a television debate, U.S. Presi- 
dential candidates John F. Kennedy 
and Richard M. Nixon both said they 
would not go to a summit meeting un- 
less lower-level meetings indicated 
there was a possibility of “fruitful ne- 
gotiation.” 

While Western leaders were voic- 
ing these reservations, hev 
threatened to sign a peace treaty with 
Communist-controlled East Germany 
unless he got his summit meeting. 

This would pose a grave new crisis 
over the city of Berlin, which has been 
divided into a Soviet-controlled East 
sector and a Western-controlled West 
sector since the end of World War II. 
(See, “Your Key to Understanding Eu- 
rope”, section on The Two Germanys, 
page 19.) 

If such a treaty were signed, the 
Allies would be forced to deal with 
the East Germans about matters re- 
garding traffic to and from West Ber- 
lin, 110 miles inside East Germany. 
. The Allies have refused to establish 

diplomatic relations with East Germany 
or to negotiate with its officials—on the 
grounds that World War II agreements 
between the Soviet Union and the Al- 
lies pledge a reunited Germany, not 
two Germanys. The Soviets have since 
refused to agree to free elections for 
reunifying Germany. 

In a New York television interview, 
Premier Khrushchev attempted to re- 
fute the Western argument. This is not 
1945, he said, and the West must ac- 


cept the existence of two Germanys. 
The Soviet Union, he has said on nu- 
merous occasions, is prepared to rec- 
ognize this by signing a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. 

“The question of divided Germany 
and West Berlin,” said Premier 
Khrushchev in the television interview, 
“must be settled by negotiation and 
not by threats or the use of force.” 
At the same time he prophesied that 
an East German peace treaty “will 
mean the end of the occupation regime 
in West Berlin.” 


RED CHINA AND THE U.N. 


While Khrushchev continued on his 
merry round of headline-making in 
New York, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations voted, once again, to 
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postpone discussion of the admission 
of Communist China to the U.N. 

The vote was 42 nations against, 34 
nations for, and 22 nations (15 of them 
from Africa) abstaining. It would take 
a two-thirds vote for discussion before 
the Assembly could consider the mat- 
ter. Thus, Communist China’s bid for 
U.N. membership, for which Premier 
Khrushchev led a strong fight, fell more 
than 30 votes short. It was the 10th 
straight year that Red China's entry try 
had failed. 

James J. Wadsworth, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N., said: “This shows 
that United States policy to keep Red 
China out of the United Nations in the 
light of Red China’s aggressive and war- 
like behavior continues to have the 
support of the majority of the world 
community.” 

Some observers pvinted out, how- 
ever, that the 42 votes represented 
less than half of the current U.N. mem- 


Hesse in the L.J. Daily Press 


“Hold still and I'll blow it off your head” 





bership. They also noted that the mar- 
gin for postponing discussion was the 
narrowest in 10 years. While the U.S. 
has not lost much support in its fight to 
bar Red China from the U.N., the bloc 
in favor of discussing the issue has risen 
from seven in 1952 to 34 this year. 

U.S. Senator Wayne Morse (Dem., 
Ore.), a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the General Assembly, com- 
mented that the eventual admission of 
Red China to the U.N. is inevitable. 
What the U.S. should do, he said in an 
interview, is to seek guarantees that 
Red China would honor its international 
commitments as a U.N. member. Then, 
and only then, should the U.S. change 
its stand on Red China’s admission. 


French Dilemma 


Paris is proving that the pen may 
still be every bit as mighty as the 
sword. 

The French capital was shaken by 
manifestos and riots as bitterly divided 
groups fought over the issue of France's 
six-year-old war in Alzeria. 

Led by philosopher-author Jean-Paul 
Sartre, 121 French left-wing intellec- 
tuals signed a stinging manifesto urging 
French soldiers to desert from the 
army rather than take arms against 
Moslem rebels fighting for independ- 
ence in Algeria. 

POutraged by the “Manifesto of the 
121,” a group of 185 right-wing intel- 
lectuals signed a counter-manifesto, 
condemning the leftists for advocating 
“treason” against the armed forces. 
PA peaceful demonstration by mem- 
bers of 10 World War II veterans’ 
groups against the left-wing manifesto 
turned into a riot, as 8,000 shouting 
members of a right-wing youth organ- 
ization charged down Paris streets. 
»Manifestos continued to pour into 
President Charles de Gaulle’s office. A 
group of prominent educators, teach- 
ers’ union officials, writers and journal- 
ists called a negotiated peace the only 
possible solution. Rejecting the call to 
troop insurrection, they asked instead 
for immediate peace negotiations with 
the Algerian rebels. 

Stung by a succession of outspoken 
attacks on its Algerian policy the gov- 
ernment clamped down by: (a) for- 
bidding the signers of the “Manifesto 
of the 121” from appearing on state- 
run radio, TV, or in state theatres; (b) 
fired teachers who signed the Mani- 
festo; (c) confiscated all issues of two 
newspapers and raided the offices of 
four leftist magazines which supported 
the Manifesto. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: The cur- 
rent furor erupted when 27 young men 
and women were brought before a 
military tribunal on charges of aiding 
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Wide World 


SPACE TALK: Technicians conduct a final lab check on the U.S. Courier satel- 
lite, a new man-made “moon” that is electronically “bugged for sound.” 


Algerian rebels by distributing pam- 
phlets and “sheltering” rebels in hid- 
ing. Eighteen were convicted and 
sentenced to prison terms. Using the 
trial to dramatize their opposition to 
French government policies in Algeria, 
leftists issued the “Manifesto of the 
121.” This led swiftly to the series of 
dramatic events outlined above, which 
represent a _ serious challenge to 
France’s two-year-old Fifth Republic 

The war in Algeria has been raging 
for the past six years (see “Your Key 
to Understanding Africa,” section on 
Algeria, page 21). 

This war has caused deep divisions 
within France. President de Gaulle has 
been under growing pressure from two 
sides: (a) from the army and rightist 
groups who demand that the war be 
pursued until France is victorious; and 
(b) from a growing revolt among in- 
tellectuals, teachers, and youth groups 
on the left who favor a negotiated set- 
tlement with the rebels. 

De Gaulle’s troubles have been in- 
tensified by the likelihood of a vote in 
the U.N. General Assembly this fall 
calling on France to agree to a U.N.- 
supervised referendum in Algeria. 
France is bitterly opposed to U.N. in- 
tervention in Algeria, which it terms a 
purely internal problem. Many observ- 
ers predict that France will receive an 
adverse vote in the Assembly. 

(Watch for Unit on France in our 
next issue.) 


Voice in Space 


A U.S. satellite—called the Cour- 
ier—hurtled into the sky to become the 
forerunner of a space communications 
system that may someday permit in- 
stantaneous worldwide radio and TV 
broadcasting. 


The 51-inch, 500-pound satellite was 
launched in a Thor-Able rocket from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. It gleamed an 
incandescent blue from the 20,000 so- 
lar cells on its surface. Their purpose: 
to charge its batteries. 

The satellite carried 300 pounds of 
communications equipment which per- 
mit it to receive and transmit messages 
to widely scattered points on the earth. 
It is different from the Echo satellite 
(see Sept. 21 issue), which was de- 
signed merely to bounce signals be- 
tween points on earth. The Courier is 
known as a “delayed repeater” satel- 
lite. Here’s why: 

Teletype or voice messages are trans- 
mitted to Courier while it is in visual 
range of ground stations, The messages 
are stored up on magnetic tape inside 
the satellite. 

PAs the satellite passes over another 
ground station in the path of its orbit, 
a radio signal from the station com- 
mands the satellite to broadcast its 
stored-up messages. Then it can re- 
ceive and record new messages to 
relay to another ground station. The 








WHAT’S AHEAD 


Next Week 
World Week 


resumes its series, “Free Europe's 
Big Four,” with a World Affairs Unit 
on France, newest member of the 
Atomic Club. To be follawed by: 


Nov. 2—Unit on Germany, spotlight- 
ing West Germany’s coming elec- 
toral battle. 


Nov. 9—Unit on Italy, which will 
soon celebrate its one hundredth 
birthday as a free, united nation. 











satellite can, during a five-minute pass 
over a ground station, receive and 
transmit up to 372,500 words. 

Courier’s flight is part of an ad- 
vanced space communications system 
now being developed by the U.S. 
Army. By 1963, the Army hopes to 
send three one-ton Courier-type satel- 
lites into orbit. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: On its first 
orbit around the earth, Courier trans- 
mitted a message from President 
Eisenhower in Washington, D.C., to 
Secretary of State Herter, who was 
then at the United Nations in New 
York. The message was transmitted 
almost three years to the hour after 
the U.S. learned that the Soviet Union 
had placed its first Sputnik satellite 
in orbit. 

With the Courier, the U.S. has now 
launched 26 military and civilian earth 
satellites and two deep-space probes. 
The Soviets, by comparison, have 
launched six earth satellites, one deep- 
space probe, and has buried one pocket 
payload into the face of the moon. 

The Soviets have concentrated on 
placing fewer but more spectacular 
satellites into orbit. They have, for ex- 
ample, brought two dogs back to earth 
alive after an orbital flight. 

The U.S. space program, with more 
satellites to its credit, has experimented 
in many areas. These include weather 
and communications satellites and de- 
velopment of reconnaissance and 
“early warning” satellites for defense. 


Crown Toppled 


Prime Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd 
of South Africa has won the fight to 
make his country a republic—thus end- 
ing its allegiance to the British 
Crown. 


By a slim margin of 72,000 votes, 
South Africans approved the move in a 
national referendum. Only the country’s 
3,000,000 white citizens were eligible 


to vote; More than 11,000,000 non- 
whites were barred from participating 
in the referendum. 

The decision must now be enacted 
into law by South Africa’s parliament, 
scheduled to meet on January 20. Still 
at issue is whether South Africa will 
remain in the British Commonwealth. 
As a new republic, its continued mem- 
bership must be approved by the other 
Commonwealth members. Some of 
them, such as Ghana and India, are 
strongly opposed to South Africa’s ra- 
cial policies. 


Camera! Action! 


There is more than meets the eye in 
the unprecedented TV debates between 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon and 
Senator John F. Kennedy. 


Never before in American his- 
tory have Republican and Democratic 
standard-bearers met face-to-face be- 
fore a nationwide audience to discuss 
the major issues of a Presidential cam- 
paign. An estimated 70,000,000 .or 
more Americans have watched each of 
the televised debates. 

Few Americans, however, have been 
able to go behind the scenes to see the 
intricate preparations made for each of 
these telecasts. Both candidates know 
that the image they create on TV may 
help decide the outcome on Election 
Day. Both have therefore paid close at- 
tention to such technical details as 
lighting, make-up, even the room tem- 
perature of the TV studio. 

For example, before the start of 
Debate No. 2 (October 7), Senator 
Kennedy's aides fretted because the 
temperature in the TV studio was too 
low. It had been chilled to 64 degrees 
at the insistence of Mr. Nixon’s aides. 
They contended that on the first TV 


Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd wins his 
bid to create a South African Republic. 


; Wide World 
BRAZIL’S CHOICE: The winner by a record 
margin in Brazil’s presidential elec- 
tion is Janio da Silva Quadros, 43, 
former mayor of Sao Paulo. He succeeds 
President Juscelino Kubitschek. (The 
Constitution of Brazil limits the presi- 
dent to only one five-year term.) Senhor 
Quadros, a “political moderate,” is ex- 
pected to maintain the traditional ties 
linking his Latin nation and the U.S. 


debate, the Vice-President had per- 
spired too freely. As a result, they said, 
Mr. Nixon’s TV make-up had been 
ruined and this had caused him to look 
tired and haggard. 

After a brief discussion, however, 
both Presidential candidates agreed to 
a compromise: The thermostat in the 
studio was turned up to 70 degrees. 

Then there was trouble with the 
lights. Senator Kennedy objected on 
October 7 to four bright lights shining 
directly in his eyes, causing him to 
squint. Walking over to the position the 
Vice-President was to use, he found 
only one such light aimed at Mr. Nixon. 
Studio technicians quickly rearranged 
the lighting. 

For the telecasts the two Presidential 
candidates are required to wear blue 
shirts. White shirts, explain TV officials, 
photograph poorly on TV. Ninety min- 
utes before the start of the debate the 
studio is cleared of all guests and of all 
reporters, except those who are to ap- 
pear on the program. 

After each telecast debate, both can- 
didates are always asked the same 
question, “Who won?” And so far, 
both have made the same reply, 


*““We'll know the answer on Novem- 


ber 8.” 
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URS is ativefa of change. 
Jot Only have scientific and technologi- 
iP@dvances revolutionized our way of life, 


“Betthe very world in which we live has 


> ) bee dramatically altered by an almost irre- 
“gistible tidal wave of peoples striving for 


freedom and a better life. 


Since 1945, dozens of new nations—rang- 


'fng from teeming India to steaming Nigeria 


—have shed their colonial status. Gone, or 


Wimost gone, are the vast British, French, 


: 


and Dutch empires that covered much of 
Africa and_Asia’tWo decades ago. 

At tHe same time, a new empire—that of 
the Seviet Union—has sprung up. Before 


World War II, not a_singi@°mmtion easept> 


the Soviet Union was ruled by a Communist 
egime. Since 1945, however, all of Eastern 

mrope has fallen to the Communists and is 

tacly tied to Moscow. China, with a quar- 
ter Of the globe’s population, has also been 
taken over by a Communist regime. So have 
North Viet Nam and North Korea in Asia. 
The Commé@nists have also made deep in- 
roads into CuBa in the past year—and have 
sought to do the same in the Congo. 

Most of thé world’s newly independent 
nations are poor and underdeveloped. To a 
vital degree, their development has de- 
pended on vast transfusions 6f aid from 
other nations. The U. S. has, of commge, set 
up far-reaching programs of foreign ‘id, So 
have some of our allies, and so hag the 
Soviet Union—although only a fraction of 
the U. S. total. Also the United Nations 
has set up vast development programs. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
TMINUAL, TOGO 
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Most of the new nationy look to the United 
Nations in their efforts to steer a mi 
course between the two Cold War bloes led 
by the U. S. and the Soviet Union. At the 
“all-star” 1960 U. N. General AsSembly ses- 
sion, the strength and influence of this so- 
called neutral bloc began to emerge Ore 
clearly than ever before. 

In fact, this session dramatized a signifi- 
cant development. For the first time since 
the end of World War II, the U. S. and its 
allies are no longer preponderant in either 
the United Nations or in the world. 

We are thus entering a new era in inter- 
national relations—an era in which the em- 
phases and power structures of international 
affairs are shifting, 

‘As a result, both the Western and Com- 
munist blocs addressed powerful pleas to the 
neutrals at the latest U. N. session. Western 
spokesmen called attention to the Commu- 
nist record of aggression, expansion, and 
enslavement throughout the world—and 
Communist refusal to agree on disarmament 
with foolproof controls. The Communists, in 
turn, blasted the Western European colonial 
record (which many neutrals have also criti- 
cized) and blamed “American U-2 aggres- 
siveness’ for heightening Cold War tensions. 

It is at this impasse that the world stands 
in mid-October, 1960. 

In this special issue, we look at our globe, 
continent to continent, and provide the back- 
ground to help you understand the stories 
behind the headlines throughout the cur- 
rent schoo! year. 
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20 Fateful Yeons..1941 -60 


1941 


[World War II had begun on Sept. 1, 
1939, when Germany, under dictator Hit- 
ler, invaded Poland. Britain and France 
thereupon declared war on Germany.] 
June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 

December 7—Japanese attack Pearl Harbor. 
December 8-11—U. S. and Britain declare 
war on Japan. Japan’s allies, Germany 

and Italy, declare war on U. S. 


1942 


May 6—U. S. loses Philippines to Japanese. 

June 4—U. S. Navy inflicts first major set- 
back on Japan at Battle of Midway. 

November 8—U. S., Britain, under Eisen- 
hower, land in North Africa, win coast. 


1943 


January 31—German 6th Army virtually de- 
stroyed by Russians at Stalingrad. 

July 9—U. S. and Allies invade Sicily. 

September 8—Italy surrenders. 


1944 


June 6—D-Day: Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France at Normandy. 

December 16-January 31—Battle of Ar- 
dennes “Bulge”; German line crumbles. 


1945 


February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to establish U. N. 

April 12—Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S Truman succeeds him. 

May 7—Germany surrenders. 

June 26—Fifty nations at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 

August 6—U. S, plane drops first atom bomb 
at Hiroshima, Japan. 

August 14—Japan surrenders. 


1946 


June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 

July 4—Philippines become independent. 

December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 
March 12—Truman asks Congress to aid 
Greece and Turkey against threat of Red 


expansion (Truman Doctrine). 
June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
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shall proposes U. S. economic aid to re- 
build Europe (Marshall Plan). 

August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 


1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Jews proclaim new state of Israel. 
Arab-Israeli war breaks out. 
June 28—Yugoslavia breaks with U. S. S. R. 


1949 
January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries (Point 4). 
April 4—NATO organized (see page 37). 
September 23—Russia tests its first A-bomb. 
September 30—Chinese Communists pro- 
claim “republic” at Peking. Chiang Kai- 
shek flees to Taiwan (Formosa). 
December 27—Netherlands grants Indo- 
nesia independence. 


1950 
June 25—South: Korea invaded by North 
Korean Reds. 15 U. N. nations, including 
U. S., send forces to aid South Koreans. 
November 6—Chinese Communists enter 
Korean War against U. N. 


1951 
May 27—Red China takes over Tibet. 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea. 


1952 
November 4—Eisenhower elected President. 
November 16—U. S. tests its first H-bomb. 


1953 


March 3—Stalin dies; Khrushchev becomes 
Red party boss. 

June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E. Germany. 

June 19—Nasser takes power in Egypt. 

August 20—Russia tests its first H-bomb. 


1954 
July 21—Indo-China war ends, Viet Nam 
divided into North Viet Nam (Commu- 
nist) and South Viet Nam (free). 
September 8—Southeast Asia defense treaty 
(SEATO) signed by eight nations. 
October 23—West Germany gets independ- 
ence, is admitted to NATO. 


1955 


July 18-23—Eisenhower meets Russian, 
French, British leaders at Geneva. 
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1956 


July 26—Egypt seizes Suez Canal. 
September 24—81 nations meet to set up 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
October 22—Hungarians revolt against Red 

rule; Soviet forces crush revolt. 
October 29—Israel invades Egypt; Britain, 
France bomb and occupy Suez area. 
November 30—U. N. Emergency Force 
troops occupy Suez area. 


1957 


October 4—Russians launch first Earth sat- 
ellite (Sputnik I). 


1958 


January 31—U. S. launches its first Earth 
satellite (Explorer I). 

March 27—Khrushchev new Soviet premier. 

May 31—De Gaulle heads France again. 

July 14—Iraq’s King Faisal and other pro- 
Western leaders killed in revolt. 

October 31—U. S. and U. S. S. R. halt nu- 
clear tests by agreement. 


1959 


January 1—Castro wins rebellion in Cuba. 

March 20—Armed revolt against Red rule 
erupts in Tibet. 

September 14—Unmanned Soviet rocket 
hits moon. 

September 15—Khrushchev makes first visit 
to U. S. by a Soviet premier. 

December 3—Eisenhower begins 11-nation 
good-will tour to Europe and Asia. 


1960 


April 27=Student-led riots in South Korea 
cause resignation of Pres. Syngman Rhee. 

May 7—U. S. admits captured U-2 plane 
was on spy mission over Soviet Union. 

May 16—Big Four summit conference in 
Paris collapses. 

May 27—Turkish army overthrows regime 
of Premier Adnan Menderes. 

June 16—Eisenhower cancels visit to Japan 
after leftists riot. 

June 27—Communist delegates walk out of 
Geneva disarmament conference. 

July 14—U, N. sends emergency force to 
restore order in Congo. 

September 20—World leaders gather at 
15th U. N. General Assembly meeting 
in New York. 
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Nations of, the Wonld 


Data derived from Statesman’s Year Book, World Almanac, 
Political Handbook of the World, the United Nations, and 
consulates of various nations. Corrected to October 1, 1960. 
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_ POPULATION AREA HEADS OF STATE 


latest est.) (sq. miles) “APITAL 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


oe 





12,000,000 


250,000 


Kabul 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shoh 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, weel, 


skins 





1,462,000 


10,629 


Tirene 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 


Mehmet Shehu 


tebacce, timber, weel, hides, furs, 


dairy products 





6,439 


191 


Andorra 


Republic (under 
Fr., Sp. protection) 


Council General 
24 members 


sheep raising 





20,256,000 


1,078,769 


Buenos 
Aires 


Republic 


President 
Arturo Frondizi 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, fruit, oil 





9,951,681 


2,974,581 


Cenberre 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Rebert G. Menzies 





weel, wheet, suger cane, fruits, 
steel, textiles, chemicals, machinery 
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7,021,000 


32,369 


Vienna 


Republic 


Pres. Adolf Schaerf 
Chancellor Julivs Raab 


coal, oil, iron, timber, steel, 
textiles, leather, wheat, suger 





9,053,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudovin | 
Prem. Gaston Eyskens 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, chem- 
icals, glassware, fish, grains 





700,000 


18,000 


Punokhe 


Absolute 
Menearchy 


Meharajah 
Jig-me Dorji Wan-chuk 


rice, corn, wax, cloth, musk, 
metalwore 





3,311,000 


416,040 


le Paz 


Republic 


President 
Victor Paz Espenssore 


tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
rubber, coffee, petatees, cacac 





63,101,627 


3,288,050 


Brazilia 


Republic 


President 
Janico Quadros 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
meat, gold, oil, iron, steel, coment 





7,722,000 


42,7%6 


Sefie 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anten Yugeov 





grains, tob . fruits, vegeiabl 
dairy products, coal 





20,255,000 


261,789 


Rangoon 


Republic 


Premier 
U Nw 


rice, teakwood, cotton, maize, 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 





5,000,000 


88,780 


Phnom-Penh 


Constitutional 


King Norodom 
Sihanouk 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zinc 





3,187,600 


166,489 


Yaounde 


Premier 


Ahmadow Ahidjo 


palm oil, groundnuts, timber, 
hides, caceo, ivory 





17,442,000 


3,851,809 


Ottewea 


Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker 


grains, forest preducts, dairy prod- 
wets, weol, fish, minerals, steel 





1,134,436 


238,000 


Banqui 


Republic 


President 
David Dacke 


cotton, coffee, diamonds, tropical 
woods 





9,361,000 


25,332 


Colombe 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Premier 
Sirimave Bendoranaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, citre- 
nella, tobacco, textiles, ceramics 





2,581,080 


496,000 


Fort-Lamy 


Republic 


President 
Francois Tombalbeye 


diamonds, crude oil, gold, ivery 
goods, cacao, trepical woods 





7,298,000 


286,397 


Sentiogo 


Republic 


President 
4. Alessandri 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iren, steel, 
coal, grains, wine, fruits 





640,000,000 


Peking 
(Peiping) 


Republic (Comm. 
Dictatorship) 


Premier 
Chow En-lai 


grains, sugar, cotton, raw silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 





10,039,425 


Taipei 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Chieng Kai-shek 


rice, tea, sugar, jute, sweet 
ast, 3 i. ot s 4 


r 
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13,522,000 


Bogoto 


Republic 


President 
Alberto Lieras Camarge 


coffee, cacae, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
rubber, light weed, minerals 





759,724 


Brezroville 


Republic 


President 
Fulbert Youlou 


diamonds, palm nuts and eil, 
tebecce, cacao, trepical weeds 





13,559,000 


Leopoldville 


Republic 


President 
Jeseph Kasavuby 


copper, cobalt, cadmium, geld, 
silver, tin, zinc, iron, tungsten 





1,672,000 


San Jose 


Republic 


President 
Marie Echandi 


coffee, bananas, cocee, abaca, 
timber, tunny fish, minerals 





6,466,000 


Havens 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Prom. Fidel Cestre 


suger, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
cabinet woods, gums, textiles 





548,006 


Nicesia 


Republic 


Archbishop 
Mekerios til 


cotten, copper concentrates, iron 











13,469,000 








Prague 








Pres. Antonin Nevetny 
Prom. Villem Sireky 





grains, beets, beer, minerals, 
munitions, textiles, glass, shees 
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Tegucigalpa 
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Republic 





Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Republic (one- 
man contro!) 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Republic 
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POPULATION AREA 
(Latest est.) (sq. miles) CAPITAL 


HEADS OF STATE 


sites 





Tripoli and 


679,338 = Bengazi 


1,091,830 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Idris § 


fruit, tebecce, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





14,757 62 «Vaduz 


Principality 


Prince 
Franz Joseph tl 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





Luxembourg 


316,000 999 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess Charlotte 


grains, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





3,708,000 Bamake 


Republic 


President 
Modibo Keita 


palm nuts and oil, fruits, cotton, 
rubber, cacac, coffee, peanuts 





Kuala 
Lumpur 


6,499,000 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Abdu! Rahman 


tin, rubber, copra, palm and coce- 
nut oil, rice, sugar, pepper, copra 





Tanonarive 


4,913,000 


Republic 


President 
Philibert Tsiranana 


rice, beans, vanilla, maize, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, suger cane 





624,000 Novakchott 


Republic 


Premier 


Mocktar Ould Daddah 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotton, cacae, coffee, woods 





32,348,000 Mexico City 


Republic 


President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, 


Ait, r 





wheat, sisal, textiles, h ts 





20,422 05 Menaco 


Principality 


Prince Rainier Il! 


revenue comes mosfly from tourists 





Ulen Bator 


750,000 (Urge) 


1,000,000 


Republic (Soviet 
ite) 


Pres. Z. Samby 
Prem. Tse Den Bal 


meat, millet, rye, wheat, weel, 
leather, shoes, furs, minerals 





10,225,000 172,104 Rebat 


Monarchy 


King Mohamed V 


egyt, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
phosphate, leather, carpets 





8,431,547 54,000 Ketmandy 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Mahendra 
Prem. 8. P. Koirala 


jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 





11,173,000 12,850 Amsterdam 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Juliana 


cereals, sugar beets, dairy prod., 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





2,315,291 103,736 Wellington 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Walter Nash 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products, groins, minerals, paper 





1,378,000 57,145 Manoguo 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
lvis Somozea 


fruits, sugar cone, coffee, bana- 





nas, cotton, gany 





2,415,000 494,0000 Niamey 


Republic 


President 
Hemani Diori 


fruits, palm nuts and oil, rubber, 
cotten, cacao, coffee, woods 





34,000,000 373,250 lages 


Republic 


Prime Minister Abubukar 
Tafowe Balewa 


tin, palm oil, palm kernels cotton 
lint, cacao, hides and skins 





3,530,000 125,064 Oslo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Olav V 
Prem. Einar Gerhardsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, furs, 
metal work, machinery, peper 





85,635,000 364,737 Karachi 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


President 
Mohammed Khan 


jute, cotton, wool, wheat, rice, 





995,000 28,576 Ponomo 


Republic 


President 
Roberto F. Chiari 


fruits, tec, suger, minerals 
b ineapples, cacao, abo- 


ca, rice, shrimp, mohegeny 








1,677,000 157,000 


Asuncion 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


President 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 


corn, cotton, beans, peanuts, citrus 
fruits, meat, hides, 





10,213,000 514,059 Lime 


Republic 


President 
Manvel Prado 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
toes, vanddium, copper, oil 





24,000,000 115,758 Quezon City 


Republic 


President 
Carlos P. Garcia 


rice, hemp, sugar, corn, fruits, 
copra, minerals, forest products 





28,997,000 120,355 Wersaw 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Sec., Communist Party 
Wladyslaw Gomulke 


grains, potatoes, ham, salts, coal, 
iron, steel, textiles, chemicals 








8,980,000 35,466 Lisbon 


Republic (one- 
man control) 


Premier Antonio de 


grains, wine, olive oil, cork, tuna, 
Ai, by 5 7 resins 





Oliveira Sal 





18,059,000 91,584 Bucharest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Pres. |. G. Maurer 
Prem. Chive Stoica 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 





15,000 38 San Marine 


Republic 


Two regents appointed 


every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





Mecca 


sense and Riyadh 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Seud 


dates, wheat, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum 





2,269,000 Dekar 


Republic 


President Leopold- 
Sedar Senghor 


fruits, palm nuts end oil, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, coffee, woeds 





1,267,964 Mogadishu 


Republic 


President 
Aden Abduliah Osman 


incense, bananas, oil, gum, hides, 
koapok, resin, ivory 





29,662,000 Madrid 


Neminal 
Monarchy 


Gen. Francisco France 
(one-man control) 


wine, grains, olives, fruits, onions, 
textiles, minerals, avtes, cork 





10,000,000 Khertoum 


Republic 
(army contre!) 


Premier 
Gen. Ibrahim Abboud 


cotton, gum erabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dates, hides, mahegeny 





7,434,000 Stockholm 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Guetav Vi 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, peper, rayen, steel, 
machinery 


fl 











5,185,006 Berne 





Republic 


Nationa! Council 





Max Petitpierre, Pres _| 





doiry products, wine, meat, 
er 
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*includes Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheet, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 
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Gea Areas under Communist control in 1924. 
Gi rees brought under Communist control since then. 
Communis! since 1945, but independent of Soviet bloc 
since 1948 
The dates on the map indicate when the Communists 
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1924 1960 
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Your Key to Understanding 


™ Cold Wan 


HE Cold War was born as the clouds 

of World War II lifted from war- 
ravaged Europe. The alliance of the 
U. S., Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union—which had driven back the 
Nazi armies and met in the heart of 
Germany—began to fall apart in the first 
few months of peace. 

The U. S., together with our French 
and British allies, expected that demo- 
cratic governments would be set up in 
the liberated nations of Eastern Europe 
~—as agreed at top level Allied confer~ 
ences, Geffhany, after being cleansed of 
the Nazi nightmare, was to be brought 
back into the community of nations. 

But from the beginning, these aims 
ran into the iron opposition of Soviet 
dictator Joseph Stalin. Determined to 
rim the Soviet Union with obedient 


puppet states, he kept Russian troops 
in the occupied nations of Eastern 
Europe, even though he had agreed at 
Yalta that these countries would have 
governments of their own choice. 

Backed up by Russian bayonets, 
Communists moved into key govern- 
ment positions and took over Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Albania. Poland and Hun- 
gary fell to the Communists in 1947 
and a year later Czechoslovakia suc- 
cumbed to a Red-engineered coup. With- 
in three years after the end of the war 
an Iron Curtain (the phrase coined by 
Britain’s Winston Churchill) had fallen 
across the heart of Europe. 

People in the U. N. and Western 
Europe recalled the statement of Niko- 
lai Lenin, architect of the Soviet Revo- 
lution of 1917 and backed up by Stalin: 


“It is inconceivable that the Soviet Re- 
public should continue to exist for a 
long period side by side with imperial- 
ist, capitalist states. Ultimately one or 
the other must conquer.” 

Determined to call a halt to Soviet 
expansion before it engulfed Western 
Europe, American leaders began to act. 
In 1947 Harry S. Truman committed 
the U. S. to send aid to Greece and 
Turkey to help defend those nations 
against threatened Communist aggres- 
sion. The following year a bold and 
dramatic plan for aiding European na- 
tions was proposed by U. 8S. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall (who had 
been World War II Army chief of staff). 
The “Marshall Plan” poured vitally 
needed transfusions of economic aid into 
the war-ravaged nations of Western 





Europe to set them back on their eco- 
nomic feet, no longer an easy prey to 
Communist subversion. 

After the fall of Czechoslavakia in 
1948, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation was formed for mutual defense 
against Soviet aggression. Later the 
U. S. and its allies formed other regional 
defense pacts (see page 18). 

As the Cold War raged on, the Soviets 
varied their tactics, but never wavered 
in their goal of spreading communism 
throughout the world. Although Soviet 
“expansion was stopped in Europe, the 
struggle moved into new arenas. It has 
raged in Asia where the Cold War 
turned into a hot one in Korea in 1950, 
and where Communist China has relent- 
lessly pursued a policy of aggression 
(see p. 34). Itvhas spread to the Middle 
East and Africa—and still flares in Eu- 
rope where the isolated city of Berlin 
is a powder keg of tension (see p 19). 


M USCLE flexing and rocket rattling 
have long been part of Communist 
tactics, but recently the Soviets have 
concentrated on more subtle ways of 
challenging the free world, Many at- 
tribute this switch in policy to the rise 
of Nikita Khrushchev as supreme boss 
of the Soviet Union after the death of 
Stalin in 19583. 

In 1956 Khrushchev startled the en- 
tire world by accusing Stalin of un- 
speakable crimes and painted the late 
dictator as a bloodthirsty beast. He 
conveniently neglected to tell, however, 
what he (Khrushchev) had been doing 
during this period as one of Stalin’s top 
tides. But Khrushchev’s “De-Staliniza- 
tion” program promised the Russians 
better times, put a leash on the dreaded 
secret police, and released many politi- 
cal prisoners from slave labor camps. 
Since then Khrushchev has tended to 
rely less on Stalinist terror and more on 
his shrewd ability as a politician to keep 
his people “in line.” 

As Khrushchev eased up on the old 
Stalinist line and discarded some verses 
from Lenin’s handbook of communism, 
he came under increasingly bitter at- 
tack from the Chinese Communists. 
Red Chinese leader Mao Tse-tung par- 
ticularly challenged Khrushchev’s pol- 
icy of “co-existence” (by which com- 
munism and democracy could compete 
in the world without recourse to war) 

Although it is still being conducted 
under the heavy wrappers of secrecy, 
Mao and Khrushchev are believed to 
be locked in a serious struggle for long- 
range Communist leadership. 

Meanwhile, both are united in one 
firm goal—to conquer the world for 
communism. 

Slogans have gone up all over the 
Communist world reading: “Overtake 
the United States.” Communist workers 


are being urged to overtake the U. S, 
not in freedom, but in industrial and 
farm production. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev has intensi- 
fied his drive to undermine the strength 
of the free world. The Soviets have 
tried to isolate the U. S. from its allies 
by a combination of promises and 
threats, and to vaunt the military might 
of the Soviet Union. 

The “big guns” in the Soviet propa- 
ganda arsenal are the impressive space 
achievements racked up by Soviet sci- 
entists. For many years Westerners 
doubted that the Soviets could ever 
catch up with the U. S, in science and 
technology. But the world was jolted 
in October 1957 when Sputnik I was 
blasted into orbit. The Soviets had 
clearly demonstrated their scientific 
ability. 

The U. S. reacted quickly by putting 
new emphasis on our own space re- 
search programs, A few months later, 
the U. S. launched its own space satel- 
lite—Explorer I. Although the U. S. has 
since orbited more satellites (and ones 
with better instrumentation to learn more 
about space) the Soviets have continued 
to reap great propaganda benefits from 
their larger sputniks and their more 
powerful rockets. 

Neutral nations have been particu- 
larly impressed as the Russians shot ani- 
mals into space, and last September 
were the first to hit the moon. Today 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union are both 
preparing to send a man into space. 

While flexing their rocket strength, 
the Soviets have also sought to win 
headlines throughout the world by 
arguing for top level “summit confer- 
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Focal point of Cold War tension has been 
city of Berlin, 110 miles inside East Ger- 
many. City was split into Soviet-Allied 
occupation zones after World War fi. 
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ences” to ease world tensions. President 
Eisenhower has reacted coolly to these 
proposals on the grounds that the So- 
viets usually end up making lots of 
propaganda at summit conferences and 
little else. The President insists that if 
Khrushchev is serious about easing 
world tensions, he can start by proving 
it through actions—not words. The Presi- 
dent believes top level meetings are 
bound to be fruitless unless the path 
has been prepared by achievement at 
lower levels—such as in foreign minister 
meetings, at official disarmament talks, 
or in the U.N. 


- year the President yielded to 
widespread demand for a face-to-face 
meeting with Khrushchev and invited 
the Soviet leader to visit the U. S. 
Khrushchev toured many U. S. cities, 
and conferred privately with Eisen- 
hower in both Washington and Camp 
David, Maryland, Out of these confer- 
ences grew the so-called “spirit of Camp 
David”—a belief that U. S.-Soviet prob- 
lems could be eased by talking them 
over. President Eisenhower then agreed 
to attend a “Big Four’ summit confer- 
ence in Paris. 

The summit meeting was scheduled 
for May 16, 1960 with disarmament, 
nuclear testing, and the Berlin problem 
on the agenda. But the summit col- 
lapsed before it ever got started when 
Khrushchev walked out of the first day’s 
meeting in a fit of anger. Khrushchev’s 
excuse: only a few days earlier an 
American U-2 reconnaissance plane had 
been shot down 1,200 miles inside So- 
viet territory. The U. S., after first deny- 
ing the story, later admitted that the 
U-2 had indeed been on a spy mission. 
Its aim: to make certain that the Rus- 
sians wére not planning a surprise at- . 
tack behind their vigorously maintained 
Iron Curtain of secrecy. 

While attacking Soviet secrecy for 
making the flight necessary, the Presi- 
dent assured Khrushchev that the flights 
would be stopped. Now let’s get on 
with the conference, the President said 
in effect. But Khrushchev was not to 
be swayed, Instead he threatened to 
unleash rockets against those nations 
harboring U-2 bases. Then he made a 
bitter, personal attack on President Eis- 
enhower. He said the U. S. President 
would no longer be wélcome to make 
his scheduled June “exchange visit” to 
the Soviet Union. He also refused to 
meet Eisenhower unless the President 
would apologize for the U-2 flight. This 
Eisenhower refused to do. Khrushchev 
then stormed back to Moscow, making 
a summit conference impossible. 

Many analysts believe that Khrush- 
chev deliberately “used” the U-2 flights 
to wreck the summit conference. Why? 
Because there was increasing evidence 





in May that the Western allies had 
agreed to stand firm for their rights in 
Berlin and to insist on foolproof con- 
trols for any system of disarmament. In 
other words, Khrushchev had become 
convinced that he could not “sweet 
talk” his way into a propaganda victory 
for his side. 

With the summit collapse, world ten- 
sions have increased as Soviet foreign 
policy has become more and more bel- 
ligerent. Since the summit failure the 
Soviets have: 
> Thrown full support behind the anti- 
U. S. Castro revolution in Cuba. 
> Plunged the Congo situation into 
chaos by supporting Lumumba and de- 
fying U. N. efforts to restore order. 
> Put new pressures on Berlin to force 
the allies out of the city. 

This fall Khrushchev—after canceling 
President Eisenhower's scheduled trip to 
the Soviet Union—re-invited himself back 
to the U. S., as a member of his nation’s 
delegation to the 15th General Assem- 
bly session of the United Nations. Many 
observers interpreted this unusual] move 
as an attempt to win support from the 
growing number of new independent 
and uncommitted nations in the U. N. 

Khrushchev’s U. N. appearance 
sparked other world leaders—such as 


Yugoslavia’s Tito, India’s Nehru, the ~- 


United Arab Republic’s Nasser, Indo- 
nesia’s Sukarno, Cuba’s Castro, Britain’s 
Macmillan, Canada’s Diefenbaker, and 
many others—to head their U. N. dele- 
gations, too. The result was history’s 
greatest “all star cast” of world leaders 
ever to meet together. 

If Khrushchev’s chief aim was to win 
over the neutrals, then most observers 
believe he botched the job. Here’s the 
reason: Between the time Khrushchev 
set sail for New York and the day of his 
arrival, United Nations’ forces in the 
Congo had blocked the attempts of the 
Congo’s  pro-Soviet Premier Patrice 
Lumumba to achieve control over 
his Congolese opponents (see p. 20). 
With his hopes for a Soviet foothold in 
central Africa thus frustrated, Khrush- 
chev arrived in New York to let loose 
with a violent tirade against U. N. Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjold for U. N. 
behavior in the Congo. He demanded 
Hammarskjold’s office be abolished and 
that it be replaced by a three-man com- 
mittee whose actions could be checked 
by the veto of one of the U. N.’s three 
major blocs (Western, Communist, or 
neutral). U. S. Secretary of State 
Christian Herter denounced the plan as 
a brazen Soviet attempt to destroy the 
U. N. by frustrating General Assembly 
action as they have frustrated Security 
Council action through abuse of the 
veto (see p. 36). 

But most of the neutrals joined West- 
ern leaders in rushing to Hammar- 
skjold’s defense. One after another, the 


neutrals made it clear that they regard 
the United Nations—and not Khrush- 
chev—as their best hope fay the future. 

Most observers believe that for all 
Khrushchev’s rocket rattling the Soviet 
Union does not now want to trigger a 


nuclear war that would destroy both 
sides, But as the Soviets probe for weak 
points in the free world’s defensive 
armor, the 15-year-old Cold War rages 
on with renewed fury in a world filled 
with tension. 


Defense Pacts 


NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) was established in April 
1949. The U. S., Canada, and 10 na- 
tions of Western Europe—Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Britain, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Portugal—were charter members. 
Greece and Turkey joined in 1952. West 
Germany became a member in May 
1959, making a total of 15 nations. 

These countries agreed that an 
“armed attack against one . . . would 
be considered an attack on them all.” 

During recent years, Western Eu- 
rope’s fears of direct Soviet aggression 
have begun to fade. Some European 
nations have cooled toward NATO's 
insistence that expensive armaments and 
armies be maintained. These countries 
would like to see NATO expand its non- 
military activities in the field of eco- 
nomic cooperation. 


SEATO 


When Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was checked by the growing 
strength of NATO, the Reds looked 
for other fields to conquer. They turned 
their attention to the Far East. Six years 
ago, their chances for success seemed 
good. The Reds succeeded in taking 
over North Viet Nami. They fought a 
guerrilla war in rubber-rich Malaya. 
Red China took over Tibet and put 
pressure on its neighbors, especially 
Burma and Laos. 

Against this background, the U. S. 
and seven other governments (Australia, 
Britain, New Zealand, Thailand, Paki- 
stan, France, -and the Philippines) 
joined, in September 1954, to form the 
Southeast Asia Defense Treaty Organi- 
zation (SEATO). 

Three other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries—South Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—may be considered under SEATO 
protection, though they are not offi- 
cially members, 


CTO 


The Central Treaty Organization was 
organized in 1955 to block Soviet moves 
southward into the oil-rich Middle East. 


Until 1959 the alliance was known as 
the Middle East Treaty Organization 
(METO), or more commonly as the 
Baghdad Pact. Both names were 
dropped after Iraq (whose capitol, 
Baghdad, had served as METO head- 
quarters) withdrew from the alliance in 
the wake of a revolution in July, 1958. 

Present -members of the alliance are 
three nations on the southern border of 
the U. S. S. R.—Turkey, Iran, and Pak- 
istan—plus Britain, Headquarters are in 
Ankara, Turkey. 

The U. S. is not a full member of the 
alliance. But a U. S. military mission 
“participates actively in the work of its 
military committee.” 

The alliance connects with NATO to 
the west, and SEATO to the east, to 
form an almost solid defense barrier 
reaching from Northern Europe to the 
Philippines. 


Rio Pact 


In 1947 the U. S. joined with 20 
Latin American‘sister republics in sign- 
ing the Western Hemisphere Alliance— 
better known as the Rio Pact. This pact 
warns any potential aggressor that an 
attack on any American republic will 
be met by the full forcz of all pact 
nations. 

In 1954 the American republics also 
adopted the Caracas ReSolution. This 
pledges united action in case Commu- 
nists try to get control of the govern- 
ment of any American republic. 


Warsaw Pact 


The Communist world’s answer to 
NATO and other alliances is the Warsaw 
Pact. Signed in 1955, it is a 20-year 
mutual defense agreement between the 
Soviet ‘Union and the East European 
Communist-governed countries of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and East Ger- 
many. 


Anzus 

In 1951 the U. S., Australia, and 
New Zealand signed a mutual defense 
treaty. Each country pledged to come 
to the other’s aid in case of attack. 





IFTEEN years ago much of Europe 

lay scarred and devastated by World 
War II. Great cities were in ruins, fac- 
tories destroyed, people filled with bit- 
terness and despair. 

Today Western Europe is in the midst 
of the most dynamic industrial growth 
it has ever known. New skyscraper cities 
of glass and aluminum rise from bombed 
out ruins. Factories hum night and day, 
new superhighways cut across national 
frontiers, and now Western Europe is 
faced with the plague of the prosperous 
society—the traffic jam. 

But an invisible line cuts through the 
heart of Europe—dividing the continent 
into two parts, almost into two different 
worlds. That line is the Iron Curtain. 
On one side are the dynamic nations of 
Western Europe, dedicated to freedom 
and allied with the United States. On 
the other side lie the Soviet satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe, with their 
dictatorial regimes which take orders 
from Moscow. 

Although the Iron Curtain shows no 
sign of lifting, other barriers within 
Europe have been falling away as the 
Western nations make bold new moves 
toward cooperation. The most dramatic 
and far-reaching are the Common Mar- 
ket and the Free Trade Association— 
also known as: 


inner 6, Outer 7 


The six-nation Common Market was 
formed by France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg. They have agreed to elimi- 
nate tariffs and import quotas between 
themselves and to erect a common 
tariff toward other countries. Purpose: 
to lower barriers to the free flow of 
goods and labor across the national bor- 
ders of the six member nations. The 
Common Market is presently booming 
along on the crest of an economic growth 
rate nearly double that of the U. S. 

Other Western European nations, 
however, have not wanted to join the 
tight union of the Six—mainly because 
of existing trade agreements with non- 
European nations. Seven of them have 
formed a looser economic union known 
as the Free Trade Association. They are 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal. 

Europeans hope that the Six and the 
Seven will. cooperate and not become 
trade rivals. 


Two Germanys 


Since the end of World War II, Ger- 
many has been split apart. East Ger- 
many, occupied by Russian troops at 
the end of the war, has a Communist 
regime propped up by Soviet bayonets. 

West Germany was created in 1949 
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when the three Western allies (U. S., 
Britain, and France) fused their zones 
of occupation. Known as the German 
Federal Republic, it became fully inde- 
pendent in 1955, and was given permis- 
to re-arm and to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (see page 18). 
The Soviets have demanded that the 
West recognize the government of East 
Germany, but the Western powers have 
refused. The West says this would only 
solidify the Communist regime and 
cancel hopes of possible future reunifi- 
cation of the two Germanys—which the 
Allies and Soviet Union pledged to do 
in the Potsdam Agreement of 1945. 
The focal point of tension is the pre- 
war German capital of Berlin, located 
deep inside East Germany. By an end- 


of-the-war agreement, Berlin is divided 
into East and West zones and occupied 
by troops of the four victorious powers. 
Two-years ago Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev demanded that Western troops be 
pulled out of West Berlin, leaving it an 
unarmed “free city.” The West has 
called this and other schemes to get us 
out of West Berlin an attempt to stran- 
gle this “island of freedom” behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This fall, the Communists have 
stepped up their efforts to erode West 
Berlin’s ability to survive. The East 
Germans have interfered with Western 
traffic into Berlin and have clamped 
down on movements of West Germans 
into East Berlin. The West says it will 
stand firm for its rights in Berlin. 
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EW nations have been springing to 

independence in Africa with dizzy- 
ing speed. A decade ago there were 
four independent countries — Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union of 
South Africa. Now the British and 
French African empires are largely 
gone. Only the Portuguese territories 
(Mozambique, Angola, and Portuguese 
Guinea) still remain intaet. 

By January 1, 1961, there will be 
27 independent countries in Africa. 
More than half of them gained their 
freedom in 1960 alone. Other areas, 
like Tanganyika and Kenya, may gain 
their independence within a few years. 

But Africans want more than political 
freedom. They want freedom from 
poverty, illiteracy, and disease. Where 
white European settlers are in control, 
non-white Africans want economic 
equality. 

All the new nations of Africa are 
desperately short of trained native per- 
sonnel, Often, native primary school 
teachers have only primary educations 
themselves. The Republic of the Congo, 
with a population of 13,559,000, has 
fewer than 20 college graduates. There 
is not a single country in tropical 
(central) Africa-with an average an- 
nual per capita income of more than 
$200. 

These young nations face mountain- 
ous tasks in the years ahead. They 
must educate themselves. They must 
develop the know-how to exploit the re- 
sources of their relatively undeveloped 
continent. They must learn the proc- 
esses of democratic self-government—o1 
risk falling to home-grown dictators. 
And the Africans of various tribes must 
learn to curb their fierce hatreds of one 
another. In most cases, the native 
African has more loyalty to his tribe 
than anything else. All the new nations 
must weld the various tribes into peo- 
ples willing to work together. This will 
not be easy. In Nigeria, for instance, 
there are hundreds of distinct tribes. 
They speak a total of 249 different lan- 
guages. 

In the battle to raise living standards, 
the Africans will need floods of tech- 
nical and financial aid. Both the West- 


ern and Communist nations are already 
competing in offering them assistance. 
But until the new nations of Africa are 
able to stand_on their own feet, the 
“growing up” process may be a painful 


one. 


The Congo 


Nowhere in Africa have the pangs of 
birth been more painful than in the 
Republic of the Congo. It became an 
independent nation on June 30, 1960, 
after 75 years of Belgian rule. Within 
hours of gaining its freedom, the Congo 
(into which more than three Texas- 
sized states could fit) was plunged into 
political chaos. 

Amid riots which sent most of the 
Belgians fleeing in panic, a see-saw 
struggle for power flared between Pre- 
mier Patrice Lumumba and President 
Joseph Kasavubu. Lumumba wanted a 
strong central government; Kasavubu 
favored a looser federation of 
autonomous (self-ruling) provinces. 

To complicate matters, mineral-rich 
Katanga province seceded from the 
new republic. Katanga’s Premier, Moise 
Tshombe, asked Belgium to supply 
troops for his province’s protection 
against Lumumba’s army. Lumumba 
charged this was part of a Belgian plot 
to regain control of the Congo. He 
threatened to ask for Soviet troops to 
push the Belgians out. The U. S. an- 
nounced it would do “whatever is nex 
essary’ to keep Soviet troops out of 
the Congo. 

Fearing the Congo might become a 
Cold War battlefield, the United Na- 
tions acted with lightning speed to as- 
semble an 18,000-man emergency force. 
The U.N. troops, mostly from other 
African nations, occupied airports, radio 
stations, and other strategic spots in the 
Congo. U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold secured the withdrawal 
of all Belgian troops. Lumumba then 
wanted U.N. troops to shore up his own 
powers. But Hammarskjold insisted 
U.N. officers in the Congo keep a strict 
neutrality between Lumumba and Kasa- 
vubu. 

Lumumba turned to the Soviets for 


semi- 


help. The Soviets, in violation of a 
U.N. Security Council resolution calling 
for all aid to the Congo to be admin- 
istered only through the U.N., respond- 
ed with planes and technicians. 

As the Congo crisis worsened, units 
of the small Congolese army, led by a 
29-year-old Colonel, Joseph Mobutu, 
took over the government. Communist 
diplomats and technicians were given 
48 hours to pack up and leave the coun- 
try. 

At the U.N., the Soviets bitterly de- 
nounced-Hammarskjold for not support- 
ing Lumumba. Khrushchev demanded 
Hammarskjold’s resignation—in fact, the 
abolition of his. office—but Hammar- 
skjold refused to budge on what he 
considered to be a basic principle of 
the U.N.—its impartiality. 


French Community 


In September 1958 nearly all French 
territories in Africa were given a choice 
of voting (1) to continue as a colony 
under French rule, (2) to become com- 
pletely independent nations, or (3) to 
become self-governing nations within 
the French Community. 

France emphasized that any territory 
choosing to withdraw from the French 
Community would lose French eco- 
nomic support. 

Only tiny French Somaliland chose 
to remain a French colony. Guinea voted 
for complete independence. Since then 
Guinea has moved toward closer ties 
with the Communist bloc. 

All other territories chose the third 
alternative. They formed the following 
new nations: Centra] African Republic, 
Congo Rep., Chad, Dahomey, Gabon, 
Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Mali, Mauri- 
tania (scheduled for independence by 
Jan. 1, 1961), Niger, Senegal, and Up- 
per Volta. Most of these nations were 
granted admission to the United Na- 
tions this fall. Most of these countries, 
though lining up in the so-called -neu- 
tral camp, are considered friendly to 
the West. 

Two countries, Senegal and Sudanese 
Republic, formed the Mali Federation. 
However, the federation was dissolved 
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Africa, once a continent of colonies, is rapidly becoming a 
community of free nations. On maps above, independent 


this past summer and the two countries 
went their separate ways, with the 
Sudanese Republic changing its name 
to the Republic of Mali. 


Algeria 

The heavily populated coastal strip 
of Algeria is governed as a part of 
metropolitan France, The southern re- 
gion, part of the great Sahara Desert, is 
ruled as a French colony. 

In the past few years, France has dis- 
covered large fields of oil and natural 
gas in the Algerian Sahara, and is in- 
vesting heavily to exploit these re- 
sources. 

Of Algeria’s 10,000,000 people, more 
than 1,000,000 are Europeans—many of 
them descendants of French families 
that settled in Algeria more than a cen- 
tury ago. The rest of the population is 
Moslem. 

Small Moslem bands have been wag- 
ing a war for independence from France 
for six years. The French army has suc- 
ceeded in penning the rebel bands in 
rugged mountain areas—but not in 
bringing peace to the country. 

French President Charles de Gaulle, 
who came to power in 1958 chiefly be- 
cause of a government crisis brought 
on by the Algerian war, offered to let 
Algerians choose between (1) complete 
independence, (2) union with France, 
and (3) self-government within the 
French Overseas Community. However, 
he insisted that peace be restored first. 
Negotiations for that peace have not 
gotten very far. 


Nigeria 


The 34,000,000 people of Nigeria, 
formerly a British colony, received their 


political independence on October 1, 
1960. Unlike the Republic of the Congo, 
which had no reservoir of trained native 
personnel and technicians to take over 
the day-to-day task of running the coun- 
try, Nigeria was well stocked with native 
personnel trained by the British. This 
helped make the transition from colo- 
nial to independent status a relatively 
peaceful one. 


Ghana, the former British Gold Coast 
colony, became an independent nation 
in 1957. Rich in mineral wealth, includ- 
ing manganese and gold, it is better off 
economically than most of the new Afri- 
can nations. 

Its President, U. S.-educated Kwame 
Nkrumah, has emerged as a major 
spokesman for the new African nations. 
At the 1960 General Assembly session 
Nkrumah advocated a course of African 
neutrality in the Cold War and urged 
the neutral nations to band together as 


a “third force.” But some U. S. officials- 


openly question the influence of several 
pro-Soviet advisers to Nkrumah. Strong- 
ly pro-Lumumba (see the Congo,*p. 20), 
Nkrumah has supported Soviet attacks 
against U. N. operations in the Congo. 


South Africa 


The Union of South Africa, where 
non-whites outnumber whites by more 
than three to one, has been described as 
being in a state of permanent crisis. The 
government, controlled by white Afri- 
kaners (descendants of Dutch settlers), 
has followed a policy of racial apartheid 
(apartness) since 1948. 

Long-smoldering resentment over the 
apartheid policies burst into violence 


countries are shown in color. Underlines indicate countries 
that have gained their freedom since preceding period. 


in 1960. Thousands of Bantus (Negroes), 
protesting a law that required them to 
carry identification passes at all times, 
burned their passes and marched on 
police stations. Police fired on the 
crowds and hundreds were killed. 

The U. N. Security Council “de- 
plored” South Africa’s policy of racial 
separation. However, South Africa's 
U. N. delegate protested that the U. N. 
had no right to interfere in the domestic 
matters of any state. The South African 
government stressed its position that its 
apartheid policies were the only way to 
keep “the white people from being sub- 
merged by tides of non-whites.” It also 
claimed its apartheid policies reduce, 
not increase, racial tensions. 

All has been quiet in South Africa 
for some months now, but many ob- 
servers believe the country is living 
with a time bomb that could rip the 
nation apart at any moment. 


Rhodesia, Nyasaland 


The Central African Federation, cre- 
ated by an act of the British Parliament 
in 1953, joins the protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 
the self-governing territory of Southern 
Rhodesia. With a population of 7,990,- 
000 Africans and 292,000 European 
settlers, the Federation covers an area 
of 486,000 square miles—five times 
larger than the United Kingdom. 

Last year Nyasaland was shaken by 
riots as African nationalists, under Dr. 
Hastings Banda, demanded a greater 
voice in Federation affairs. Some called 
for the breakup of the Federation, large- 
ly controlled by the European minority. 
They were met with determined oppo- 
sition from Sir Roy Welensky, Federa- 
tion Prime Minister. 
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lotin Amenica 


HE 20 diverse republics of Latin 
America have at least four pressing 
economic and social headaches in com- 
mon: 
> Poverty: In no Latin American coun- 
try is the average per capita annual in- 
come more than $700. In some it is less 
than $150. 
> Illiteracy: The inability to 
write ranges from 15 per cent in Costa 
Rica and Argentina to 60 per cent in 
Peru. 
> Land Distribution: Less than 1.5 per 
cent of the 190,000,000 people in Latin 
America own more than half of all 
agricultural land. 
> One Crop Economies: Most Latin 
American countries depend on one o 
two crops or products. When world 
prices for their products are high, they 
enjoy relative prosperity. When prices 
drop, they suffer hardships. 
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Meeting at Bogota 


At a meeting at Bogota, Colombia, 
this past summer, the U. S. promised a 
massive aid program to help Latin 
America tackle its economic problems. 
The U. S. offered to lend an initial 
$500,000,000. The money will be in- 
vested in low-cost housing, education, 
public health projects, and agricultural 
reforms. Officials estimate the program 
might eventually cost more than $10,- 
000,000,000. 

Another economic highlight: a Com- 
mon Market agreement among a group 
of Latin American nations, They have 
igreed to reduce import tariffs (taxes 
en goods coming into the country) be- 
tween them. They hope this will boost 
trade 

Latin America is also being wooed 
by Communist promises of trade and 
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LATIN AMERICA’S TROUBLED ECONOMIES—Low income levels and dependence 
on single products for export are two key factors in economic problems of our 
Latin American neighbors. Shadings of countries are based on figures from 
United Nations Statistical Office or best available information from other sources. 


aid. As yet, Communist economic ties 
with Latin America are negligible, ex- 
cept in Cuba. 


Cuba and Castro 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, whose 
rebel forces ousted dictator Fulgencio 
Batista on January 1, 1959, has wel- 
comed Communist friendship and _ in- 
filtration into Cuba. 

Ever since the 34-year-old Castro 
took over, he has aroused controversy. 
Many in the U. S. and Cuba objected 
to the circus-like trials in which hun- 
dreds of Batista’s men were condemned 
and shot for alleged crimes. Castro re- 
torted that the U. S. had not protested 
when Batista imprisoned and executed 
thousands of Cubans—whose only crime 
had been opposition to Batista. 

Some economists say Castro is ruin- 
ing Cuba with wild, poorly planned re- 
forms. Castro answers that drastic meas- 
ures are needed to wipe out Cuba’s 
poverty. The Cuban Premier has jailed 
many critics. He tolerates no oppo- 
sition in the press. 

Castro's anti-U. S. statements, his 
drift toward the Communist bloc, his 
seizure of more than 80 per cent of the 
$1,100,000,000 worth of U. S. property 
in Cuba, and U. S. cuts in the amount 
of sugar we import from Cuba, have 
helped sink U. S.-Cuban relations to an 
all time low. 


Dominican Republic 


For 30 years the Dominican Repub- 
lic has been ruled by an iron-fisted 
strong man, General Rafael Trujillo— 
one of the few old-time dictators left 
in Latin America, (The others: Stroess- 
ner of Paraguay and Somoza of Nica- 
ragua.) 

The Organization of American States 
(OAS), made up of the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican nations plus the U. S., voted to 
apply economic sanctions against the 
Dominican Republic for its alleged part 
in an unsuccessful assassination attempt 
against the President of Venezuela. 
This meant OAS nations would stop 
shipping goods to that Caribbean Sea 
island nation. Many thought this might 
raise such economic difficulties that it 
could pave the way for an end to Tru- 
jillo’s dictatorship. 
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Your Key to Understanding Middle 


HE Middle East is believed to have 

about two thirds of the world’s esti- 
mated oil reserves. Some of its lands, 
especially Iraq and the sheikdoms fac- 
ing the Persian gulf, literally float on 
great seas of the “black gold.” 

Yet the Middle East ranks among 
the globe’s most desperately poor areas. 
Most people in the United Arab Re- 
public, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, 
and Saudi Arabia, barely manage to 
scratch a living from the vast stretches 
of desert soil. In many sections there 
has been little material progress for 
centuries. Two significant exceptions: 
Israel, the Jewish state established by 
the U.N. in 1947, and Turkey. 


United Arab Republic 


The U.A.R. was formed when the in- 
dependent countries of Egypt and 
Syria merged in 1958. President of the 
U.A.R. is fiery, 42-year-old Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. He took control of Egypt 
after masterminding a revolt that 
toppled Egyptian King Farouk in 1952. 

At first Western governments were 
friendiy to Nasser. But this friendship 
cooled when the Egyptian leader be- 
came increasingly chummy with the 
Soviet bloc. Nasser made a huge cotton- 
for-arms deal with the Soviets. The So- 
viets got cotton; Nasser got arms—plus 
Soviet technicians and” economic ad- 
visers, 

Subsequently, the U. S. refused to 
help finance constcuction of Nasser’s 
dream—a $1,300,000,000 dam at As- 
wan designed to harness the 4,000-mile- 
long Nile River and put millions of 
desert acres under cultivation. This and 
other actions by the Western powers 
led to Nasser’s seizing the Suez Canal 
in July, 1956. The Canal had been 
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owned by a British and French corpo- 
ration. 

During an Egyptian-Israeli crisis a 
few months later, the British and 
French rushed troops to Egypt to re- 
take the canal. But the troops were 
withdrawn when the U. S, and the So- 
viet Union protested the armed inter- 
vention and supported sending a U.N. 
“police force” to restore peace. 

Though tensions relaxed somewhat, 
Nasser was later accused of plotting 
against the pro-Western governments 
of Jordan and Lebanon. In July, 1958, 
these two countries, dangerously near 
the political breaking point, requested 
and got armed support from the U.S. 
and Britain. By October, 1958, the crisis 
had simmered down and the troops 
were withdrawn. 

However, Nasser continued to wage 
propaganda warfare against many Arab 
leaders, In the summer of 1960, Egyp- 
tian agents were accused of directing 
an unsuccessful assassination attempt 
against young King Hussein of Jordan 
which did cost the life of Jordan’s 
premier, 

Meanwhile, Nasser has continued to 
accept Soviet aid. The entire Aswan 
Dam project is now under the supervi- 
sion of Russian engineers, 

While accepting Communist aid, 
Nasser has also bitterly denounced the 
Soviets for trying to spread communism 
in the Middle East. 


Israel and the Arabs 


When-Jewish settlers in Israel (for- 
merly known as Palestine) proclaimed 
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their land a republic in 1948, they were 
attacked by the armies of Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Egypt, and Iraq. 

Under a U.N. supervised truce, new 
boundaries were staked out between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. But fre- 
quent border clashes marred the truce 
over the next few years. Since 1956, a 
U.N. Emergency Force has preserved 
peace along the Gaza Strip of the 
Egyptian-Israel frontier. 

The Arabs, however, claim they are 
still technically at war with Israel, Nas- 
ser, for instance, allows no Israeli goods 
or ships to pass through the Suez Canal. 
Nor will he allow freighters to stop in 
U.A.R. ports if they have cargo bound 
to or from Israel. 

Another big problem: the Arab refu- 
gees who fled Israel during the 1948 
war. More than 1,000,000 of these ref- 
ugees live in miserable poverty in camps 
in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and the 
Gaza Strip. The Arabs maintain the 
refugees must be returned to Israel. 
The Israeli government says it cannot 
re-admit such numbers of refugees who 
might be hostile to Israel. 


Turkey 


In the last 40 years Turkey has taken 
giant steps in improving economic con- 
ditions and establishing democracy. In 
April, 1960, however, rioting students 
protested the so-called “dictatorial 
powers” of Premier Adnan Menderes. 
Menderes was ousted and the country 
is now ruled by high-ranking military 
officers, who have pledged to remain in 
the Western alliance. 
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I Totel.21,474 
Chinese...2,360,000 


Total...12,000,060 
Chinese... 780,000 


Total ...5,000,000 
Chinese... 230,000 


Total ..86,900,000 


Chinese-2,400,000 
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Source: New York Times 


Large overseas Chinese minorities live in Southeast Asia. In some nations, like 
Indonesia and Malaya, they control significant percentage of a country’s economy. 


Your Key to Understanding 


"Fan East 


BOUT half the people of the world 

live in the Asian lands of Japan, 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan, and Com- 
munist China. 

Backward and underdeveloped, most 
of the nations of Southeast Asia have 
long lived in poverty and need. Food 
production has barely managed to out- 
pace population growth. But relatively 
primitive agricultural methods and poor 
transportation facilities make these coun- 
tries vulnerable to famine and disease. 

Millions in overcrowded Asia struggle 
simply to exist. Many Asian nations, in 
their efforts to industrialize and increase 
living standards, are receiving massive 


aid from the U. S. and other Western 
nations. The Soviet Union, too, is step- 
ping up its aid programs. 


Red China 

After a 25-year civil war, Chinese 
Communist armies under Mao Tse-tung 
seized control of mainland China in 
1949 and forced the Nationalist govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek to flee to the 
island of Taiwan. 

A number of nations—including the 
Soviet bloc, Britain, Cuba, and India— 
have granted diplomatic recognition to 
Red China. The U. S., together with 
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many other nations, refuses to recog- 
nize the Communist regime, 

The U. S. has also opposed the ad- 
mission of Communist China into the 
U. N. These are some of our reasons: 
> Communist China fought U. N. troops 
during the 1950-53 Korean War. 
>» Last year Red Chinese troops vio- 
lently suppressed a freedom revolt in 
Tibet, the mountain-walled Buddhist 
nation China seized in 1951. 
> Communist China continues to be an 
aggressive and land-hungry power. In 
1959 Communist patrols attacked In- 
dian border outposts near the Himalaya 
Mountains and killed a dozen Indian 
policemen. The Chinese also claimed 
two large. chunks .of Indian territory 
belonged to them. 
> Communist China has repeatedly 
demonstrated it is not a “peace-loving” 
nation. For instance, the Chinese stress 
that war between the Western and 
Communist worlds is inevitable. (With 
regard to this point, an increasingly 
serious “ideological break” has been de- 
veloping between Red China’s leaders 
and Soviet leaders. See p. 17.) 

With Soviet aid, the Chinese Reds 
have been fast developing China's in- 
dustrial and military might. They have 
organized China’s 640,000,000 people 
—one fourth of all humanity—into a vast 
labor machine, tightly controlled to 
serve the Communist regime. The ma- 
chine is kept rolling by an all-powerful 
network of Red police, spies, and “re- 
educators.” 

Resistance is punished by imprison- 
ment or death. The Reds themselves 
admit that between 1948 and 1952 
they executed 2,000,000 Chinese whom 
they considered “dangerous.” 

China’s age-old twin enemies—flood 
and famine—still have not been con- 
quered. Moreover, only about 12 per 
cent of the land is cultivated. Much 
wasteland must be reclaimed before the 
food supply can keep pace with China’s 
population—which grows by 13 to 15 
million a year! 

Farmers have been herded into semi- 
military “communes,” where they toil 
in state-owned fields and eat in com- 
munal mess halls. Under an ambitious 
series of five-year plans, Red China 
hopes to outproduce Britain within 10 
years and pull even with the U. S, and 
the Soviet Union within 20. 

Many persons believe that in the 
long run Red China may be a more 
formidable enemy of the U. S. than 
even the Soviet Union. Red Chinese 
propaganda constantly stresses a vio- 
lent “hate America” theme. 


Taiwan 
Defeated on the mainland by Com- 


munist forces, the Chinese Nationalists 
under Chiang Kai-shek retreated is 





1949 to Taiwan, 110 miles off the China 
coast. Since then the U. S. has stuck by 
its World War II agreements with 
Chiang and has recognized him in of- 
ficial dealings with “China.” 

Many persons have denounced 
Chiang’s regime as “reactionary” and 
corrupt. Others say that Chiang’s gov- 
ernment has become increasingly demo- 
cratic and, with U. S. help, has greatly 
improved the welfare of Taiwan’s 10,- 
000,000 people. 

The Communist Chinese have con- 
stantly threatened Taiwan—known as 
the Republic of China—with invasion. 
In 1958 the Red Chinese shelled the 
small Nationalist-held islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu, just off mainland 
China, The U. S. warned the Reds we 
would help the Nationalist repel any 
invasion. 

Though the shelling has since gone 
on intermittently, the crisis has gradu- 
ally eased. But the Chinese Reds say 
they are determined to “liberate” Tai- 
wan and drive Chiang into the sea. 
Chiang, in turn, vows a “return to the 
mainland” some day. 


Korea 


Korea was freed from 50 years of 
rule as a Japanese colony at the end of 
World War II in 1945. The northern 
part of Korea was occupied by Soviet 


troops, the southern part by U. S. 
forces. 

The Soviets promptly set up a Red 
puppet regime in their zone. They de- 


fied U. N. resolutions calling for free 
elections throughout Korea. Thus, two 
hostile regimes emerged: a Communist 
dictatorship in the north; a pro-Western 
republic in the south. 

In June 1950, North Korean troops— 
later joined by Red Chinese “volun- 
teers”—invaded South Korea. The U. S. 
and 15 other nations, fighting under the 
U. N. flag, immediately came to South 
Korea’s defense. It was the first armed 
collective action taken by the U. N. to 
repel aggression. 

A truce in 1953 ended three years of 
bitter fighting, during which the U. S. 
alone suffered 157,530 casualties. With- 
in a few months of the truce the Com- 
munists in North Korea began to build 
up their armed forces, in violation of 
the truce agreement. U. N. and South 
Korean forces were then strengthened 
as a protective measure. 

Since the war the U. S. has sent 
more than $2,500,000,000 in military 
and economic aid to South Korea, Our 
troops still] man Korean battle: lines to 
help protect the nation against a re- 
newed Communist attack. 

This spring Korea exploded into the 
headlines again. Rioting students pro- 
tested that Syngman Rhee, president of 
the republic since its founding in 1948, 


was running Korea like a dictatorship. 
Faced with mounting criticism Rhee 
resigned and a new government was 
elected. 


India and Pakistan 


In 1947, after 200 years of British 
rule, India became an independent na- 
tion. At the same time, the new country 
of Pakistan was carved out of north- 
western and northeastern India. India 
was to be a Hindu country, Pakistan a 
Moslem country.~ 

As millions of Hindus in Pakistan 
migrated to new homes in India, and 
millions of Moslems trekked from India 
to Pakistan, savage riots broke out be- 
tween members of the two religious 
groups. The memory of these religious 
riots, in which hundreds of thousands 
were slaughtered, left a bitter legacy 
between the two nations. A focal point 
of tension has been the disputed Hima- 
laya Mountain vale of Kashmir, oc- 
cupied by Indian and Pakistani troops. 

In 1948 the United Nations passed 
a resolution saying that the people of 
Kashmir, chiefly Moslems, should be al- 
lowed to vote on which nation they 
wanted to join. The resolution has not 
yet been carried out, largely because 
India refuses to agree to a vote. 

India and Pakistan, however, have 
been able to resolve some of their dis- 
agreements. For years both countries 
disputed the use of the Indus River 
waters, which flow through areas of 
Pakistan and India. This fall the two 
countries signed a treaty providing for 
mutual sharing and contro! of the vital 
waters. The treaty also outlined an ir- 
rigation plan that would bring millions 
of additional acres under cultivation. 

To provide for her swelling popula- 
tion of almost 400,000,000, India must 
boost her industrial capacity and food 
production. The U. S., the Soviet Union, 
and other nations have responded with 
grants, loans, and technical aid. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru, al- 
though opposed to Communists within 
India, has long followed a neutral policy 
in the Cold War. This policy received 
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a harsh jolt last fall, however, when 
Red Chinese troops occupied two large 
chunks of Indian territory. Last April 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai flew to 
India to talk over differences with 
Nehru. The talks broke down in dead- 
lock and the dispute continues. 

Pakistan, in contrast to India’s neu- 
tral line, has allied itself with the West 
under strong man Ayub Khan. 


Japan 


Defeated by the U. S. in World War 
Il, Japan today stands as one of the 
strongest free nations in the Far East. 

Last summer President Eisenhower 
scheduled a good-will visit to Japan to 
demonstrate U. S.-Japanese friendship. 
But for weeks prior to his scheduled 
arrival, tens of thousands of Japanese 
students, left-wing labor groups, and 
Communists rioted through the streets 
of Tokyo to protest the visit. The rioters 
also opposed signing a new Japanese- 
American security treaty, which would 
allow the U. S. to continue to maintain 
bases in Japan. 

Unable to control the rioters and 
fearing it could not guarantee the Presi- 
dent’s safety, the Japanese government 
withdrew its invitation to him. The se- 
curity treaty, however, was ratified a 
few days later by the-Japanese Diet 
(Parliament). 


Laos 


Ever since France left Indochina (now 
split into the countries of Laos, Viet 
Nam and Cambodia) in 1954, Laos has 
been a strategic buffer zone between 
Communist-controlled North Viet Nam 
and Communist China and the rest of 
South East Asia. It has been receiving 
about $40,000,000 a year in military 
aid from the U.S. 

This summer a_ neutralist group 
ousted the pro-Western government of 
Laos. Pro-Western insurgents, however, 
attacked government troops. At the 
same time, Communist guerrillas in the 
north mounted an offensive. The three- 
cornered struggle is still unsettled. 
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The United 


Congo’s 
18,000 
dozen 


[* the Republic of the 
steaming vastness, some 
United Nations troops from a 
countries patrol the cities and tangled 
jungles, Their job: to preserve peace 
in the crisis-torn Congo. 

In distant Somalia on Africa’s east 
coast a U. N. agricultural expert tells 
a cotton farmer how to increase his crop 
yield. His job: to promote a better 
standard of living. 

In the Congo, Somalia, and a host of 
other places scattered around the globe, 
the U, N. is at work. Its over-all goal: 
to eliminate not only shooting wars, but 
also the causes of war. This it does by 
(1) fighting illiteracy, poverty, and 
disease in underdeveloped lands; (2) 
promoting science and the free ex- 
change of ideas; and (3) en 
respect for human rights. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945, when 
50 nations signed the Charter that was 
drafted in a two-month conference. To- 
day there are 99 member nations. More 
than a dozen of them, mostly newly 
independent African nations, were 
mitted to U.N. membership in 1960 
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General Assembly 


Since October 1952, the General As 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its Assembly Hall in New York. The 
1960—or fifteenth annual—session of the 
General Assembly opened on Septem- 
ber 20 with the greatest array of world 
leaders ever to meet together. 

Every member nation of the U.N. is 
automatically represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Each nation, large or 
small, has one (and only one) vote, but 
may send five delegates to the sessions 
of the Assembly. The Assembly must 
meet at least once a year. It may hold 
special sessions whenever an urgent 
need arises, 

The General Assembly. is. the parent 
body that holds together the U. N. 
structure. It is not a legislative body in 
the sense of the United States Congress 
or the British Parliament. The Assembly 
is an open forum for discussing all the 
world’s problems. 

Since the U. N. is not a world gov- 
ernment, but rather an association of 
sovereign independent nations, the As- 
sembly cannot pass laws binding on all 


nations or their citizens. It can only 
make recommendations for action either 
by the Security Council (discussed be- 
low) or by individual member na- 
tions 

Decision on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by 
a two-thirds majority; on procedural 
(ordinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of veto 
in the Assembly. The Assembly elects 
its own president annually. This year 
the president is Frederick Boland of Ire- 
land. 

In the fifteen years of the U. N.’s 
existence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence, It is now considered by many 
observers to be the most important or- 
gan of the U. N. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a 
plan proposed by the U. S. called the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution. This 
resolution empowered the Assembly to 
deal with any breach of peace by an 
aggressor nation if the Security Council 
should fail to take action because of a 
veto by any of the Big Five. The suc- 
cess of this resolution has helped to 
strengthen the United Nations by en- 
abling the General Assembly to act 
when Soviet vetoes leave the Security 
Council helpless. 


Security Council 


in theory, 


The Security Council is, 
the most powerful organ in the United 
Nations. But in practice, it has lost 
much of its importance—because of the 
abuse of veto power by the Soviet 
Union. 

Under the U. N, Charter, the Security 
Council is empowered (1) to settle dis- 
putes among nations by persuasion, 
mediation, or other means; (2) to use 
all powers at its command, including 
force, to punish aggressors and prevent 
the spread of war. It-can call on any 
member nation to contribute armed 
forces for this. purpose. 

The Security Council is in session 
the year around, This Council consists 
of eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia, and the United States 


(the so-called “Big Five” who helped 
establish the U. N. after World War 
II). The other six are non-permanent 
members, elected for two-year terms 
by the General Assembly. Each mem- 
ber presides over the Council for one 
month in rotation. 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since the begin- 
ning by the Nationalist government. 
Since the Chinese Communists seized 
the China mainland and drove the Na- 
tionalists to Taiwan in 1949 (see pp 
84-35), there has been a continuous 
protest by some nations that Red China 
should succeed to the Chinese seat. 
The U. S. has insisted that Nationalist 
China, our ally in World War II, keep 
China’s seat because Red China has 
deliberately flouted the U. N. on many 
occasions—in fact, fighting against U. N. 
troops in the Korean War of 1950-53. 

Some critics claim that the voting 
procedure in the Security Council pre- 
vents the Council from taking effective 
action. On procedural matters, the rules 
provide that decisions may he made by 
a majority of seven members—any 
seven—whether they are members of the 
Big Five or not. On substantive mat- 
ters, however, the majority of seven 
must include the votes of all five per- 
manent members. Thus any of the “Big 
Five” can veto action on any substan- 
tive matter. This veto power, exercised 
almost exclusively by Soviet Russia 
(more than 100 times to date) has been 
the Council’s chief source of weakness 


The Secretariat 


The Secretariat is the working force 
of the United Nations. It is composed 
of a Secretary General (appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), 
and an international staff. 

The Secretary General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. The 
present Secretary General is Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden, approved in 1953 
and again in 1958. His salary is $20,- 
000 a year, plus $35,000 for expenses. 

Eight principal departments, each 
headed by an Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, make up the Secretariat. The 4,400 
men and women who work for the Sec- 
retariat are international civil servants. 
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The U. N. Charter requires that “in 





the performance of their duties, the 
Secretary General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the organization.” 

Last month, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chevy demanded that the Secretary 
General's post be abolished and that a 
three-man committee be set up in its 
place. This committee would include 
a representative for the Communist, 
Western, and neutral blocs—each with 
a veto power over the others. The U. S. 
and other nations have attacked this 
ag? as a Soviet attempt to destroy the 
U. (see news reviews in our Oct. 5 
ar 12 issues). 


World Court 


The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is 
the main judicial body of the United 
Nations. The World Court is designed 
to settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations, not individuals. 

The World Court may deal with is- 
sues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tion of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed 
cases unless the member nations con- 
cerned agree to refer'them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting independ- 
ently, The candidates who receive a 
majority in both bodies are elected. The 
judges serve for a term of niné years. 
All questions are decided by a majority 
of judges present. The Court meets in 
its own building in The Hague in the 
Netherlands. 


U.N. Specialists 


> The Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the U. N. 
Its task is to promote the welfare and 
improve living conditions of peoples 
throughout the world. Accordingly, 
ECOSOC studies economic, social, cul- 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly or to the individual nations 
of the U. N. It has no power, how- 


ever, to enforce its recommendations. 





Food and Agriculture eerie. 
Internspicndl Atemie Energy Agedey 


U.N Pregreim of Techniéal 
Revinanie ed Speciol Fund 


ECOSOC is composed of 18 members, 
elected by the General Assembly for 
three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 
nation has one vote. 

> The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unpro- 
tected.” Its purpose: to protect the in- 
terests of inhabitants of non-self-govern- 
ing territories, and to lead them to self- 
government or independence. This ap- 
plies to: (1) territories taken from enemy 
nations in World War I (the so-called 
“League of Nations mandates”); (2) ter- 
ritories taken from enemy nations in 
World War II; and (3) other territories 
voluntarily placed under the Trustee- 
ship System, At present, there are seven 
trust territories with a population of 
about 20,000,000. 

> International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 
1919, under the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, following World War I. 
It became affiliated with the United 
Nations in 1946. Its purposes: to im- 
prove, through international action, the 
labor conditions and living standards 
in all countries, also to promote eco- 
nomic stability. Headquarters. Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

> Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes: To raise the levels 
of nutrition and the standards of living 
of the people of all countries; to in- 
crease efficiency in food production. 
Headquarters: Rome, Italy. 


> International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) was established on July 20, 1956. 
Purpose: to promote the growth of pri- 
vate enterprises, particularly in under- 
developed countries. Headquarters: 
Washington, D. C. 

> International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) was established on July 29, 
1957. Purpose: to assist in developing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes: 
Headquarters: Vienna, Austria. 

> United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was established on Novem- 
ber 14, 1946. Its purpose: To foster 
understanding among nations through 
human rights, educational, scientific, 
and cultural cooperation. Headquar- 
ters: Paris, France. 

> World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

> International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (World Bank) 
was established on December 27, 1945. 
Its purposes: To lend money to under- 
developed countries for reconstruction 
and development of industries. Head- 
quarters: Washington, D. C. 

> International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 
27, 1945. Its purposes: To promote in- 
ternational monetary cooperation and 
assist nations to “stabilize” their cur- 
rencies. Headquarters: Washington, 
D. C. 





ES DEBATE THE CAMPAIGN 


MOBRATS 


UR schools are simply not producing enough scientists 

to meet the challenges raised by Soviet competition 
in the nuclear and space age. Senator John F. Kennedy 
stresses that point—but emphasizes that we depend on 
our schools to nourish American achievement in other 
areas besides science. 

“Arms and science alone will not save us,” he says. 
“We need, in addition, strong citizenship and strong 
leadership.” 

His running mate, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, speaks 
with equal urgency. “We have reached a point in history 
where, if we are to survive as a country,” he says, “we 
must redouble our efforts to bring every single American 
the fullest realization of his potential capacity for achieve- 
ment.” 

We are at the end of eight years of Republican neglect 
of our educational system, with this picture: 46,000,000 
children crowded into too few buildings; the nation short 
nearly 135,000 classrooms and more than 135,000 teach- 
ers; more than 200,000 teachers underpaid; some 96,000 
teachers inadequately trained 

“We shall act at once,” the Democratic platform states, 
“to help in building the classrooms and employing the 
teachers that are essential if the right to a good educa- 
tion is to have genuine meaning for all the youth of 
America in the decade ahead.” 

Nixon’s GOP platform writers speak slightingly of the 
classroom shortage as a “temporary” matter, confined to 
“a limited number of states,” and add cheerfully that it 
already is vanishing. They dismiss the teacher shortage 
and the teachers’ pay plight with a restatement of GOP 
opposition to federal aid. 

Mr. Nixon made his views plain when, as presiding 
officer in the Senate, he cast a tie-breaking vote defeating 
an important aid to education program 

The Democratic party backs federal assistance for 
grants and loans to give qualified young Americans oppor- 
tunities in higher education, for new academic facilities, 
for expanded vocational and adult education, libraries, 
educational television, and exchanges of students and 
teachers with other nations. As a further step, the Demo- 
cratic party urges establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to give underprivileged young people a chance to 
grow in a healthful environment. 

Republicans talk of local and state responsibility for 
education while dodging the issue of national responsi- 
bility. Localities and states already are devoting two fifths 
of their revenues to educational purposes. Only the fed- 
eral government is not doing its part. The~ Democrats 


alone offer the programs to end that lag 
—DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 








EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


Issue No. 6: 
Education 


REPUBLICANS 


EDERAL control of education could be used to sub- 

vert rather than maintain democracy. Accordingly the 
principle of guarding freedom through keeping the con- 
trol of education in states and local communities has been 
a guiding principle in all the efforts of the Eisenhower 
Administration to assist education. ; 

Among the accomplishments of the last 74 years has 
been the gradual increase in annual appropriations for the 
U. S. Office of Education from approximately $3,000,000 
in fiscal 1953 to $9,600,000 in 1960, thus making it pos- 
sible for that office to render better service throughout 
the nation. 

The enactment of the National Defense Education Act 
in 1958 was another big step forward. Ten new programs 
authorized under that act will provide for: (1) Better 
equipment for the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages to schools that could not provide this 
heretofore because of inadequate funds; (2) Better guid- 
ance and counseling service to students; (3) Better edu- 
cational methods and teaching materials; (4) Loan funds 
at colleges and universities for needy students; (5) A fel- 
lowship program for graduate students preparing for col- 
lege teaching; (6) Financial aid to graduate schools to 
increase and strengthen their facilities; (7) Development 
of high quality graduate education at more institutions 
of learning. 

Scientific education has been expanded through the 
award of 9,700 fellowships by the National Science 
Foundation, and 7,300 awards by the National Institutes 
of Health. (Both figures include renewals. ) 

The high level of prosperity maintained under Repub- 
lican policies of stimulating private endeavor has made 
it possible for the states and local communities to con- 
struct approximately 460,000 new public school class- 
rooms during the 7 school years 1953-54 to 1959-60 
through their own efforts. In the same period public 
school instruction staffs have been increased by more 
than 225,800 persons, and the average salary of teachers 
has risen from $3,825 to $5,160. 

There is, and has been since World War II when con- 
struction was necessarily at a low ‘point, a shortage of 
public school classrooms in this country, President, Eisen- 
hower repeatedly asked Congress to enact legislation to 
provide a temporary program of assistance to the states 
to enable them to overcome this shortage, but no legis- 
lation was enacted. However, school construction has 
been accelerated through $1,400,000,000 in federal aid 
for school] construction and maintenance in areas in which 
federal activities have resulted in a great increase in pop- 
ulation and heavy demands on local school resources. 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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EXCITING TV SERIES 7 ': 
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HERITAGE 


with your host LOWELL THOMAS 
SPECIAL GUEST STAR 
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The unforgettable story of Alexander Hamilton, 
caught in a raging torrent of pride, passion, 
principles .. . and pistols at dawn! 


ALSO STARRING RODDY McDOWALL 
ROBERT EMHARDT - JOHN COLICOS 
AND HOWARD ST. JOHN 


FRI., OCT. 21-7:30 10 8:30 pn 


NBC-TV E.S.T. 


Seventh in the ‘Our American Heritage’ Series + Prepared in 
cooperation with the editors of AMERICAN HERITAGE Magazine 
Produced by Mildred Freed Alberg + Presented by 
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COMING UP! ANDREW JACKSON-—FRI., DEC. 2 
Hot-tempered. Amorous. Indiscreet. Yet amazing in politics! 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT—FRI., JAN. 13 
The invincible dude — with hard fists and a ribbon on his glasses! ~- 








TODAY ...you can do so many things with photography 
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Long after the cheering is over, movies bring back the day. 
And when you flash your movies on~the screen, you'll hardly 
believe that you took pictures so exciting, so packed with action, 
so alive! Discover now how rewarding your own movies can be, 


Catch history in action—with your camera. You make 
yourself a part of any public event when you take pictures. 
And it’s great fun to show, swap, and keep your own photo- 
graphs of noted candidates who visit your town 


Mey ra 


Catch the sizzle—and the grins! Good pictures can happen 
almost any time—right in your own back yard. Dén’t wait for 
special occasions. When your camera is in action, any moment 
becomes a big one for your family and friends. 


Win cash for your photos in Kodak’s $11,750 contest! Your 
snapshot or slide can win you up to $400. For entry blank 
and full information, write to: Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Act now! Contest closes March 31, 1961. 


Photography is the 


Brownie Automatic Brownie Starmatic Camera 








Movie Camera, f/2.3, sets its 
own lens while you shoot 





When the fun won’t sit still, this 
8mm movie camera brings home 
all the color, all the action! 
Built-in electric eye measures 
light and makes exposure 
settings for you automatically— 
the whole time you’re shooting. 
Under $78, or as little as $8 
down. Other 8mm Brownie 
Movie Cameras from under 

$25, or as little as $2.50 down. 





for good clear pictures 


automatically! 


Now, for little more than the 
cost of an ordinary camera, you 
can own an automatic camera. 
The Brownie Starmatic Camera 
has a sensitive electric eye that 
makes correct exposure settings 
for you! Takes black-and-white 
or celor snapshots, or color 
slides. Fast, color-corrected_//8 
lens. Under $30, or as little 

as $3 down. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET” 





TOMORROW... photography can do so many things for you 





sa ise poe eee Pro. 
Official U.S. Navy Photo 


Will you speak to audiences as a teacher, lecturer, community Scientists who probe the earth’s secrets agree that a camera 
leader? Pictures help to make a point fast, and to hold your is basic equipment. The movie camera above served as an 
listeners. For example, this PTA president uses color slides to * accurate notebook in the Antarctic. Pictures bring back every- 
demonstrate a new type of playground equipment. thing the eye can see, so the evidence can be studied at leisure. 


= 


Would you like a career abroad? You may find one with a 
business firm, government agency, or educational institution. 
And the information you send to headquarters will be more 
complete—more reliable—if you also send pictures. 


Is medicine your field? The camera is the most graphic of 
medical “journals.”” Movies and photographs make it possible 
for doctors any place on earth to observe important operations 
and to learn details of new: medical techniques. 


fun with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera : 
for sure-fire shots, 
night or day 


No wonder millions of people love this 
compact camera. It’s dlways ready to 
use when a good picture happens— 
night or day, indoors or out. Fust aim 
and shoot. Built-in flash times itself 
automatically. Use it for color slides 
or for snapshots in black-and-white 

or color. Under $10. 


Prices are subject te change without notice. 





Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Auk Gay Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I'm not a bad-looking guy, and 
my friends say I have a good personal- 
ity; but all the girls run when they 
see me coming. I want dates like every- 
one else—but how do I get them? 


A. It’s pretty disheartening when 
friendliness meets with a snub. And 
puzzling, too—after all, the fellows like 
you. ... Well, when you're with them, 
you're probably relaxed and “natural.” 
But once a skirt appears on the horizon, 
probably something inside whispers, 
“This is a Girl. You have to make an 
impression.” 

Trying to make a hit with the op- 
posite sex is fine, but maybe you're 
going at this business too intently. Be 
friendly by all means, but keep it strict- 
ly casual. Never let the girls suspect 
that you're determined to win them 
over. Arouse that spark of interest in 
a more subtle way. 

First of all, look yourself over with 
a critical eye. How does your grooming 
score? Girls are pretty particular about 
neatness and cleanliness, and if you're 
not 100 per cent sure of yourself, 
check with your favorite source of 
wisdom—be it book, magazine, or best 
friend. 

Next, check your conversation. Can 
you talk easily about many topics of 


general interest? Do you avoid brag- 
ging, making fun of others, and mo- 
nopolizing the conversation? Can you 
laugh heartily at a good joke? At a 
funny situation? At yourself? 

Do you have many other interests 
besides girls—sports, music, reading? 
Are you active around school? Do you 
appear to be enjoying life (even if 
you aren’t at the moment)? You may have 
heard that old adage, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” There may be a 
bit of truth in it. Most girls will be 
attracted to a fellow who has confi- 
dence in himself. Your job is to create 
a demand, without seeming to demand 
it. 

If you honestly feel that you pass 
on all of these points, try a double date. 
Ask one of your good friends to arrange 
it. Plan to go some place where you 
feel most at ease. (Don’t squire the 
girls to the Ritz-Hilton for dinner if 
you've never been there before.) And 
remember, this one evening isn’t your 
“last chance,” so don’t load all the 
blame on yourself if it isn’t a great 
success. Look forward to next time. 


Q. How do you handle a friend who 
tells everyone your deepest secrets, 
even though you keep hers. I've tried 


to break off with her, but she keeps 
coming around. 


A. If Rosemary betrays your confi- 
dence, she’s not much of a friend, and 
you're wise to disentangle yourself 
from her. But you shouldn’t make a 
big scene of it. If you've been easy- 
going before, she'll assume that you're 
just temporarily “sore” and will relent 
in a day or two. 

Your cue here is to enlarge your 
circle of friends. Get better acquainted 
with girls and boys who don’t know 
Rosemary well. Join a school activity 
that she isn’t in. Spend a few evenings 
over at Alice’s or Laura’s. Show Rose- 
mary, rather than telling her directly, 
that you've formed new friendships. 

This doesn’t mean that you should 
stop speaking to her or that you should 
criticize her behind her back. You'd 
only be stepping downto her level 
of behavior. Continue to be friendly, 
but in a very casual way. You can 
still get together for a Coke now and 
then, without having another of those 
mutual confession sessions that add 
grist for her mill. (And always be 
wary of spilling out your “deepest 
secrets” to anyone until you know he 
or she is trustworthy. ) 

If Rosemary ever asks you “What 
happened?” you should state your rea- 
sons calmly and politely. She won't 
like it, but if she continues to make 
foes of her friends, she may take your 
criticism seriously. You must have had 
some basis for companionship origi- 
nally, so don’t discard her as a hope- 
less case. She’s probably very depend- 
ent on your friendship, and knowing 
that you still like her in some ways 
may help her to be a better friend in 
the future. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


“Help Yourself”’ 


“WHERE'S JOAN?” inquired Mrs. 
Frankland, as the family gathered 
around the breakfast table. “The eggs 
are nearly ready.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you,” said 
Connie. “She decided to sleep late this 
morning. At her house they never get 
up till about 10 o'clock on Saturday 
mornings.” 

“Oh? Well, I'll leave the makings 
out on the table, so she can fix her 
own breakfast,” said Mrs. Frankland. 
“You can show her where the dishes are, 


Connie. We’ve got to get busy and pick 
those apples.” 

Two hours later, clad in pajamas 
and robe, a sleepy-eyed Joan made 
her way into the kitchen. “Where's 
breakfast?” she asked Connie, who had 
just come in with a bushel basket full of 
apples. 

“Oh, hi!” said Connie. “There are the 
things on the table. We thought you 
could fix whatever you want. Ask me 
if you need anything. And when you're 
through and dressed,” she added, “we 
can help Mom and Dad pick apples. 
Our trees are just loaded!” 

As Connie left the room, Joan 
scowled and muttered to herself, 
“Some weekend! Nothing but chores, 
just like home.” 


1. Was Mrs. Frankland unreasonable 
in letting Joan fix her own breakfast? 
Or should a guest who chooses to get 
up later than the rest be willing to do 


a little cooking on his own? Do you 
think Connie regarded apple-picking 
as a “chore”? Why do you suppose she 
suggested that Joan help her? 

2. How should a house guest expect 
to be treated? Does it make a difference 
if there are servants in the house? 
How? If Joan wanted to eat with 
the family, should she have found out 
what time they usually had breakfast 
before she went to bed? Should Connie 
tactfully have let her know the Frank- 
land’s custom regarding mealtimes? 
How would you have handled the 
situation if you were Connie? Would 
you like to have Joan visit your home? 
Why or why not? 

3. What are some qualities of a good 
guest? Is it a good idea to come to 
breakfast in your pajamas and robe if 
the others don’t? Should a guest try 
to be cheerful, even if he is uncom- 
fortable or dissatisfied? Could Joan's 
speaking manners be improved? How? 
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Homer would have loved one. .’. an Olympia Precision Portable! 


. who wouldn’t, for roving poet or not, an Olympia is the letter-perfect portable whatever you 
do—wherever you go! And, for the high school guy or gal who’s really “going places” it’s a must. 
A breeze to operate, the handsome, compact Olympia is fully-equipped with such efficient features 
as convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. But, discover all 
of Olympia’s ena features for yourself. See why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 

FREE- OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 

A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 

tive type styles and seven handsome color options 


available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S8 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street , New York 6, N.Y. 
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New York Life Presents the 43rd in a Series of Advertisements to Help Guide Young People to a Better Future 


Should you be a Physicist ? 


by ARTHUR H. COMPTON, Distinguished Service Professor of Natural Philosophy, Washington University, 


HEN I TELL my students what it really 

means to be a physicist, I quote Democ- 
ritus, the Greek philosopher who 2300 years 
ago believed ail matter was made of tiny 
particles called atoms. He said: 


“TIT would rather find the true cause of one 
fact than become King of the Persians.” 


In those days the Persian king was the 


Saint Louis, Missouri, as told to Norman M. Lobsenz 


world’s most powerful ruler. Yet to Democ- 
ritus—as to every great physicist—the most 
important, satisfying aim in life was the search 
for fundamental truths which give order and 
meaning to our universe. 


To a young man or woman thinking in 
terms of a career, this may sound like a for- 
midable goal. Yet it underlies the daily tasks 
of every physicist. He may be calculating a 


Physicists have played vital roles in such important space developments as Tiros. This satellite is 
designed to take still pictures of the earth’s cloud cover and transmit them to ground installations. 


satellite trajectory, or developing a stronger 
textile fiber. He may be measuring the earth, 
or measuring a drop of water. He may probe 
inside the atom or outside the galaxy. He may 
be a theoretical physicist, working with pen- 
cil and paper, asking questions of the cosmos 
in a “language” of mathematical symbols. 
He may be an experimental physicist, work- 
ing with complex equipment—electron dif- 
fraction cameras, phase microscopes, micro- 


A missile nose cone is carefully observed 
while being exposed to simulated aerody- 
namic heating conditions. Tests help provide 
needed information for the design and de- 
velopment of hypersonic flight vehicles. 


Comparing materials under a barrage of 
atoms is typical of this woman’s many in- 
teresting research projects. 





wave amplifiers—to test a theory or to give 
t practical application. 


But in each case the physicist is seeking 
nowledge about the basic structure and be- 
avior of space and time, matter and energy. 


The Challenges Ahead 


hundred years ago man thought he’d 
solved all nature’s secrets. “*There is nothing 
eft to discover,” he said. Wg know how 
oolish such thinking is. In the past 25 years 
an has gained more new knowledge than 
n all previous history. He has peered farther 
nto the reaches of infinity than ever before. 
et each forward step brings him to new, 
ver-expanding frontiers. 

What are some of these new frontiers in 
physics? 

We believe we are on the verge of control- 
ing the fusion of hydrogen atoms for the 
roduction of power. When we succeed we 
ill be able to convert into energy the oceans’ 
imitless supply of hydrogen. 


We are moving into space. We need a more 
fficient rocket drive, and shielding against 
osmic radiation. We need to know what 
pace travel will do to man’s body and mind. 


Our electronic computers grow increas- 
ngly versatile. The development of automatic 
‘thinking’ machines, even of robots, is a 
program already in hand. 


Beyond these marvels lie basic problems: 
he structure of matter; the nature of space 
nd time; an understanding of the universe. 
hese are the frontiers that challenge the 
physicist of tomorrow. 


A Broad and Varied Science 
‘That is all very well,” you are probably 
baying, “but what will I do if I become a 
hysicist ?” 


There are almost as many answers as there 
are physicists in our country—and there are 
early 30,000. 


Physics is a science of immense scope. Be- 
ause it deals with fundamentals it cuts across 
irtually every other science. Traditionally, 
t included mechanics (which deals with how 
hings move and the forces affecting motion), 
ight, heat, sound, electricity, and magnetism. 
But since physicists unlocked the atom’s core 
ew fields have opened: nuclear physics, 
lasma physics, solid state physics, electronics, 
ryogenics, radioactivity, ultrasonics, to name 
ust a few. 


Today nearly half our physicists work in 
ndustry. They are young (80% are under 45) 
nd their jobs are important. You might 
york for an aircraft manufacturer or an 
lectronics firm, or for a company involved 
n atomic power, guided missiles, satellites, 
ong-range communication, and similar fields. 
You would be contributing vital skills to the 
ation’s security and scientific progress. 


Or you might be part of a team researching 
hew and better products for any one of a host 
bf industries: petroleum, chemicals, metals, 
extiles, paper, rubber, drugs, plastics, glass, 
ood products—the list is long. You would 

contributing to your fellow-man’s safety, 
br pleasure, or health, or efficiency, or well- 
cing. 


Sometimes a discovery in physics can cre- 
te an entire industry. For example, the tran- 
istor—a tiny “solid state’’ device that con- 
ols and amplifies electric signals—was de- 
eloped about 10 years ago by three young 
hysicists. Today over 100 companies do a 
500,000,000-a-year business in transistors 
nd other semiconductors. They have made 
ossible guided missiles and pocket-sized 
adios, electronic “brains” and long-distance 
ialing. 


A third of the nation’s physicists teach the 
science. If you taught, yours would be per- 
haps the most important job of all; for the 
growing interest in physics has created a se- 
vereshortage of competent, inspiring teachers, 
both in high schools and colleges. 


Another major employer of physicists is 
the Federal Government. This does not mean 
only the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Aero- 
nautics and S; Administration. There are 
vital jobs with the Geological Survey, Agri- 
culture Department, Weather Bureau and 
National Bureau of Standards. 


Some physicists go into business for them- 
selves as consultants, usually after several 
years’ experience working for others. 


The Need for Advanced Education 


It is not easy to become a physicist. Physics, 
like most worthwhile professions, demands 
effort and training. The minimum require- 
ment is a Bachelor of Science degree. (If you 
have a bent for physics you'll be wise to get a 
headstart by taking all the science and math 
you can in high school.) But professional ad- 
vancement may be less rapid without a grad- 
uate degree—an M.S. and, preferably, also 
a Ph.D. The more challenging assignments 
‘and the greater financial rewards go to the 
physicist who has his doctorate. 


This means at least seven years of costly 
higher education. But no student needs to 
feel discouraged for financial reasons. A 
great many scholarships are available for 
undergraduates, and fellowships and gradu- 
ate assistantships to graduate students. Many 
of the assistantships pay a stipend to the 
student for research or teaching, and also 
cover tuition. Hundreds of employers eagerly 
hire student physicists for well-paying sum- 
mer jobs. 


What qualities should a budding physicist 
have? 

Obviously, a basic interest in natural phe- 
nomena, and a real desire to learn their whys 
and wherefores. Beyond this, he should: 


—comprehend fundamental ideas and be 
able to apply them; 


—reason clearly—observe facts, draw logical 
conclusions; 


—be able to concentrate for sustained periods 
on a single problem; 


—have the patience to repeat an experiment 
over and over—hundreds of times, if nec- 
essary, 

—be skilled in higher mathematics; 


—have some mechanical aptitude and man- 
ual dexterity, particularly if he plans to be 
an experimental physicist. 


Can a girl succeed in physics? Although the 
number of women physicists is small at pres- 
sent, more and more women are entering the 
field, especially as oenmensaye | researchers and 
teachers. A few famous female physicists 
have made outstanding discoveries: for ex- 
ample, Marie Curie discovered radium, and 
Lise Meitner’s experiments with uranium 
helped lay the foundation for controlled 
atomic fission. Today, most research is per- 
formed by “teams” —but although the atmos- 
phere of physics is predominantly masculine, 
women are making successful careers in 
physics. 
A Rewarding, Satisfying Career 

I feel the physicist’s rewards are t. Ona 
practical level, he has his pick of te. While 
he may not become wealthy, salaries are ex- 
cellent. Average starting Pay for a new grad- 
uate ranges from $100 to $150 a week, de- 
pending on the degree he holds. Government 
jobs (mostly under Civil Service) pay about 


$5200 to $16,000 a year. Teaching salaries 
are a bit lower—ranging from about 

for an instructor to $15,000 for a department 
chairman. Wages are highest in industry. 
They can exceed $20,000 a year. A man who 
combines a physicist’s knowledge and execu- 
tive talents can reach high levels. Many major 
companies are run by physicists. 


But the intangible rewards are greater. 
There is no thrill equal to solving a problem 
no one else has been able to. Or of “finding 
the true cause” of a fact. There is adventure, 
too. The physicist stands on the missile 
launching pad, goes beneath the sea, balloons 
into the upper atmosphere. Some day he may 
stand on the moon. Finally, the physicist 
learns to be open-minded, to respect truth. 
He grows not so much proud of his conquest 
of the universe as humble before the immen- 
sity. of its conception. 

Some people think of the physicist as the 
“bad guy” who got us into “this mess”— 
noteetadl H-bomb war. But it is rather the 
physicist’s recognized solemn obligation to 
weld human understanding to scientific prog- 
ress. His contributions must be for human 
welfare. His aim must be to improve the life 
of his fellow-man. 


Booklets Available on Other Careers 


This article on a Career as a Physicist is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also additional help in our free 
booklet, “The Cost of Four Years of College.” 
Check booklet you want below, and mail cou- 
pon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY @ylio FOUNDED IN 1845 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Career Dept. $-30, Box 51, 
Madison Square Station, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
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JOE 
the JET 


IKE ALL the other branches of the 
service, Navy has its share of secret 

weapons. But when the going gets 
tough, it calls upon a 21-year-old jet. 
That’s Joe Bellino, a fellow who runs 
like a thief when you put a football 
under his arm. 

oe is just 5 feet 8 inches short. But 
hess no “little guy.” He packs 180 rock- 
hard pounds on those 68 inches. Look 
at the picture on this page. Notice 
those piano-stool legs. They spell 
s-p-e-e-d and p-o-w-e-r. Joe can pound 
over you like a steamroller or wiggle 
by you like a brook trout. 

Navy may not win a lot of games this 
fall. But one thing is sure: If Joe re- 
mains healthy, he’s going to scare the 
daylights out of a lot of teams. 

Up in sleepy, little Winchester, 
Massachusetts, Joe is a bigger man than 
Hercules. He could run for anything 
(besides touchdowns) and be elected 
in a walk. Everyone remembers, and 
still raves about, his deeds at Winches- 
ter High. 

Joe was the greatest high school 
athlete the town ever had. He was a 
ten-letter winner in football, basketball, 
and baseball. In football, he really 
burned up the turf. He scored at least 
one touchdown in 22 straight games, 
and wound up on Scholastic Magazines’ 
All-American Team. 

In basketball, he was a whirlwind 
driver, and in baseball he was a smart, 
hard-whacking catcher. He made all- 
state in both sports. 

After graduating, Joe got 75 scholar- 
ship offers. West Point came calling, 
and Joe even took a trip to the Army 
campus. But he didn’t stay for dinner. 

“I wasn’t too impressed,” he admits. 
“Navy impressed me more. Besides, we 
have a lot of retired Naval officers in 
Winchester. They and the Attorney 
General of the state talked up the Navy 
to me.” 

And so Joe became a Midshipman. 
He steamed onto the gridiron like a 


battleship. As a plebe (freshman), he 
averaged a fantastic 11.4 yards each 
time he carried the ball. He ripped the 
tackles and ran the ends like a streak 
of sunlight, shooting this way and that 
as he faked tacklers into bowknots. 

The coaches couldn’t wait until he 
came up to the varsity. Alas, that’s 
when that old devil, Injury, bit him. As 
a soph, something was always happen- 
ing to him. But he still managed to 
Carry the ball 63 times for 266 yards 
and five touchdowns. 

In the spring, sound once again, he 
took his place behind the bat and 
whacked a healthy .410. His catching, 
hitting, throwing, and base-running 
brought all the big league “bird dogs” 
on the run. A $60,000 bonus was waved 
in front of his good-looking nose, but 
Joe—somewhat sadly, since he comes 
from a poor family—said No. 


The Jinx Strikes Again! 


Back on the football field the follow- 
ing fall (1959), Joe looked terrific. As 
the Middies knocked off Boston College 
and William & Mary, the stocky terror 
seemed headed for the All-American. 
Then the: jinx struck. Playing against 
Southern Methodist, he banged up a 
leg and had to leave the game. 

It was an agonizing year for Coach 
Wayne Hardin. Every time Joe could 
play, the Middies won. Every time he 
couldn’t, they lost. And so the scene 
was set for the big game—Navy vs. 
Army. The Middies came into the 
classic a seven and one-half point un- 
derdog. But, oddly enough, Coach 
Hardin wasn’t moaning, Joe was fit. 

The rest is history. Early in the first 
quarter, Joe scooted around the Army 
end for 15 yards and a touchdown, A 
little later he took a pitch-out and 
streaked 46 yards for a second touch- 
down. All this in less than 10 minutes! 

Army came bac® strong, marching 63 
and 67 yards for two touchdowns, At 


the half, it was Navy, 21-12. In that 
time Joe had carried the ball 14 times 
for 110 yards. But the Cadets were still 
very much in the ball game. 

In the third quarter, they started 
marching down the field. Their great 
All-American, Bob Anderson, came leg- 
ging around end. Suddenly he paused 
and hurled a long pass. Someone de- 
flected the ball high into the air, and 
from out of nowhere Bellino came 
whirling into the scene. He made a 
shovel catch and took off for 37 yards 
to Army’s 22-yard line. 

That was the straw that broke the 
Cadets’ back. Five plays later Joe was 
in the end zone with his third touch- 
down of the day. That put him in the 
record books. It made him the first 
player in history to cross the Army goal 
line three times. Navy then went on 
to trim Army, 43 to 12. 

In the locker room after the game, 
both the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Chief of Naval Operations came in to 
shake hands with the dirty, sweaty, 
mud-spattered son of a. poor laborer. 
And why not? Hadn’t he just-sunk the 
Army almost singlehandedly? 

The future looks bright for Joe the 
Jet. He can become an officer in the 
greatest Navy in the world. (His am- 
bition, he told us, is to become a com- 
manding officer on a nuclear-powered 
submarine.) Or, if he doesn’t want a 
naval career, he can become a star in 
either pro football or big league base- 
ball. Both the Phillies and the Pirates 
are pounding on his door. 

Meanwhile, Joe is enjoying life. In 
the movies, Cary Grant and Debbie 
Reynolds rate No. 1 with him. Perry 
Como gets the nod in the singing de- 
partment, and the Glenn Miller band is 
his favorite musicmaker. 

His greatest thrill in sports? Racking 
up those three touchdowns against the 
Army, of course! 

—HERMAN L., Masin, Sports Editor 
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WITH *VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Té replaces oif that water removes / 

don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber ...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic— it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 
A little does a lot! 


In the bottle and on your hai; the difference is clearly there! 
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TRADE MARK ® VASELINE IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH-POND'S INC. 








A Guide to Building an LP Library 


Off the Beaten Track 


OR years the most erudite critics and 
have 
their noses up at the mere mention of 
such early 20th-century composers as 


musicologists 


Joseph Suk, Max Reger, Paul Dukas, 
Reinhold Gliere, or Florent Schmitt. 

Unfortunately, these composers also 
lacked a conductor-champion able to do 
for them (despite the critics) what was 
done for composers of similar talent— 
like Respighi, Delius, or even Rach- 
maninoff. Only now and then (mostly 
then) do any of their works manage to 
win a hearing. 

But in an age when so much new 
music sounds like dull, academic ping- 
pong or cacophonic gibberish, these 
composers may not have deserved the 
brush-off. 
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before he scoots... 


stop him with your new streamlined 


87 


Stevens 87 automatic! 


To get fast-moving game, get the Stevens 87. It’s fast, 
dependable, accurate...a truly handsome 22 rifle, with 
graceful new stock, streamlined receiver, slim pistol 
grip. 

Inside the 87, you'll find an auto-loading-action proved 
by over a million sportsmen. Pours out 15 shots as fast 
as you pull the trigger. Lock the crossbolt-you've got 
@ repeater or single shot. 


This new streamlined look and famous action are also 
features of the 87-K “Scout” carbine, along with desert 
tan stock, chromed trim, white-line butt plate. 


Hither of these new Stevens 22 automatic rifles makes 
an unbeatable Christmas gift. See them at your sport- 
ing arms dealer! 


Write for free catalog of Savage, Stevens, Fox firearms. 
Savage Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 86. Mass. Prices 
subject to change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


$40.95, Model 87. Model 87-K “Scout” carbine, 


, Savage. 





True, they did not write very orig- 
inal music. But within its romantic 
framework, it is delightfully listenable 
music—and re-listenable, too. 

The Czech Suk (1874-1935) is a case 
in point. His only symphony, Asrael, is 
now available on records for the first 
time as one of Artia’s “cultural ex- 
change” releases with Eastern Europe 
(Artia ALP-107). It contains some in- 
tensely moving and expressive music, 
written during a tragic period in the 
composer’s life. Asrael (the Angel of 
Death) is thus the antagonist of the 
composer's soul—as he battles despair, 
confusion, and loneliness in a world for 
which’ he cannot feel personally re- 
sponsible. In the end his will to stand 
up and to find hope has triumphed. 
There is, of course, meaning in all this 
for 1960 as well as 1906. The perform- 
ance by Vaclav Talich and the Czech 
Philharmonic is excellent. 

The French Dukas (1865-1933) is 
best known for his short Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice—but he wrote several longer 
works of considerable merit, particu- 
larly the sensuous La Peri (based on an 
oriental poem). Its most dazzling per- 
formance (forget the others) is by Ernest 
Ansermet and the Suisse Romande Or- 
chestra of Geneva (London CS-6043). 
Now if Mr. Ansermet would only record 
Dukas’ Ariane! 

The German Reger (1873-1916) 
sought to combine the clarity of Mozart 
with the great formal structures of 
Beethoven in his works. A good exam- 
ple: Reger’s Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Mozart, well performed 
(on Decca 9979) by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under Karl Bohm. Needed: 
new recordings of his Romantic Suite 
and Bocklin Suite. 

The Russian Gliere (1875-1956) 
wrote his lush, throbbing Ilya Mouro- 
metz in 1911—long before the Soviets 
cramped his style. The performance 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Ormandy (Columbia ML-5189) is ton- 
ally rich and sweeping, but the one by 
the Houston Symphony under Stokow- 
ski (Capitol SP-8402) is even better. 
The Stokowski is currently on stereo 
only, but a monaural version is sched- 
uled for release soon. 

The Alsatian Schmitt (1870-1958) 
had bad luck in timing the premiere of 
his tone poem, The Tragedy of Salome 
—for it was overshadowed by the pre- 
miere the same year of the opera 
Salome by the better-known Richard 
Strauss. Thus Schmitt’s multi-colored, 
vivid work has laid neglected for years. 
Paul Paray and the Detroit Symphony 
have brought it back to deserving life 
in a brilliant hi-fi recording (Mercury 
MG-50177). Next, please: An overdue 
recording, someone, of the Intermezzo 
from Schmitt's Notre Dame? 

—Roy HeMMING 





Show of the Week: Our American Her- 
itage resumes its career over NBC on 
Friday, October 21, with “Not Without 
Honor,” a tale involving Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Alexander Hamilton. Ralph 
Bellamy will play Jefferson, Arthur Ken- 
nedy will be Hamilton, and Howard St. 
John will take the role of George Wash- 
ington. 
> A CBS special starts the week on 
Wednesday, October 12. In “Step on 
the Gas” cars and drivers down the 
years will be feted in music and comedy 
by Jackie Cooper, Shirley Jones, Pat 
Carroll, and Hans Conried. 
> The Witness continues its investiga- 
tians of notorious persons on Thursday, 
October 20, on CBS, This week the de- 
fendant will be Shoeless Joe Jackson, a 
baseball player involved in the “fixing” 
of the 1919 World Series. 
> The two Presidential candidates, Ken- 
nedy and Nixon, will debate for the 
fourth and last time on all networks 
Friday, October 21. 
> On Saturday, October 22, on NBC, 
Bob Hope will do an original musical 
play—“Potomac Madness.” He'll play a 
political candidate who’s backed by a 
wealthy woman (Ginger Rogers) and 
a famous crooner (Perry Como). 
>» The General Electric Theater, on CBS 
on Sunday, will do a play based on a 
story by William Faulkner. “The Grad- 
uation Dress” will star Hugh O'Brian, 
better known as “Wyatt Earp.” 
> The Hallmark Hall of Fame opens its 
season on Monday, October 24, over 
NBC, with “Shangri-La,” a musical 
based on James Hilton’s novel, Lost 
Horizon. It tells the story of some air- 
plane-crash survivors who discover a 
hidden"Himalayan valley where nobody 
grows old, and stars Marisa Pavan and 
Richard Basehart. 
> CBS has a special for Monday called 
“The Right Man.” To show how politi- 
cal campaigning has evolved, actors of 
the present will impersonate political 
figures of the past. Among others 
there'll be Cliff Arquette as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Martin Gabel as William 
Jennings Bryan, and Celeste Holm as 
a lady candidate. Garry Moore will be 
host. 
> On Tuesday, October 25, NBC will 
present “John Brown's Raid.” In 1859 
John Brown, a violent abolitionist, made 
a raid on Harper's Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, to obtain arms for a slave upris- 
ing. James Mason will play John Brown. 
—Dicx Kiemer 








WIN 
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or one of 52 other exciting prizes 
in the FIFTH ANNUAL 


AMERICAN 


MERCHANT MARINE 


POSTER CONTEST 


Ist prize—$500 in cash 
2nd prize—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd prize—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th prize—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


PLUS: A free trip to Washington, D. C., for the first 
prize winner and teacher—to accept the award! 


How can you win one of these prizes? Des. an original poster on the 
theme: “SHIP AMERICAN—TRAVEL A CAN.” These words must 
appear on your poster, so let’s start thinking about what they mean. 

merican” stands for American ships, the vast fleet of ships of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. American ships sail the oceans of the world. They 
travel the Great Lakes and our inland waterways. American industry 
uses them for world trade—to transport goods to every part of the globe. 
People of many countries use American ships for business and for travel. 
The Government uses them to transport men and supplies in times of 
crisis. American ships perform a vital role for every one of us in the 
free world. 

You can find out more about American ships of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine by asking your teacher to send for a free Merchant Marine 
Information Folder to: Public Information Office, Maritime Administra- 
tion, Room 3085, General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

‘START NOW! Contest closes January 23! 

BONUS: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on every 
mail truck and in every Post Office across the country during World 
Trade Week in May, 1961. 


<= Hee eam ee = BULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


’ 

. All students in grodes 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11° x 14° desired. However, 22” x 28” may be submitted. 

. Each entry coheed aust be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
address, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 

. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight ry 23, 1961. All entries from any 
one school may be mailed in one package—or lndividwoty if the teacher or principal 


Tho Aenee ican Maritime Industry reserves the right to make ical altero- 
tions in the first prize ey entry to conform with reproduction fmm 4 

. Entries jedhe hy trod we basis of originelity of idea and execution of theme by 0 
special boerd of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property 
i ap by sy ae ep and none will be returned. 

. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 
Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 


ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 





Around the World 


By Carol Tubbs, Wilson School, Spokane, Wash. 
* Starred words refer to global places of interest 
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— BILL GEORGE Students are invited te U 
submit original crossword 

Defensive Captain of the puzzles for publication 

Chicago Sears, Says: in 
Each poe should be 
built around one subject 
which may drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
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TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don’t leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
lead a sweep around end. 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, get your head 
in front of the runner. Brive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 
— In this game, you need a 
= —_ supporter. To me, lend Gad tie aten 
it means Kee: 

canes be 

7 name, address, school, and 

In every major sport, you'll find a good grade. Address Puzzle 
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designed 


Bike supporters 
with the aid of leading 


athletes and coaches. They support, 
— and last. That’s why more ath- 


tes wear Bike than any other brand. 
Sold at all sporting goods dealers 
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Aviation IS the future ...it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security... 
a place in the lead rank of an exciting 
field. Choose the aviation direction you want, 
study at world-famous Embry-Riddle in air- 
minded Miami. Top-ranked courses in oll 
phases of aviation, including Business Pilot 
with a BBA degree (in conjunction with the 
University of Miami). E.R. grads are in 
demand. Placement service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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AERONAUTICAL tneriryure 


Dept. R — Aviation Building * Miami 30, Florida 
Att’n: Dean of Admissions 


| choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 
mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 


Addr: 
City . ee 
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. Trouble spot in Germany. 
. There’s a major international airport 


in this Portuguese city. 


. It’s the name of a sea between Arabia 


and Africa. 
A recent trial in Moscow 
involved a U. S. airman. 


best friend 
Watson (abbr.). 
of Naples is really an inlet 


. Belonging to me. 
. Sherlock Holmes’ 


was 


of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
. Masculine form of address (abbr.). 
. River in Soviet Russia. 
21. Not later. 
2. Before noon (abbr.). 
23. Extinct flightless bird, formerly 


found 
in New Zealand. 

“lll _.____._ by _ moonlight, proud 
Titania”—Midsummer Night's Dream 
by Shakespeare. 

Natrium (chemical abbr.). 
Capital of West Germany. 
Below sea-level lake in South 
tralia. 


Aus- 


France 
and Germany. 


34. River in England. 


A fictional wizard lived there. 


. Japanese herb. 


“Land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” (abbr.). 


Toward. 


3. Portuguese colony in India. 
. In the morning (abbr.). 

. Destroyer Escort (abbr.). 

3. Ancient Babylonians worshipped him. 
. This conjunction gives you a choice, 


located 


The “Paris of America” is 
in this state (abbr.). 


51. Not on. 
8. Not cold, 
5 


Capital of Turkey. 


. Spanish capital. 


DOWN 


. State and city in West India. 
2. Railroad (ab 
. River in the Netherlands. 
. I would (contr.). 
. Britain is an 
. Resort. 
. Beside. 
. Viking raiders came from here. 
3. Sweet potato. 
. Once known as Persia. 
. City in our 49th state. 
. Russian River. 
Day after Sunday (abbr.). 
20. Native ruler of Tunis. 
The “Show Me” state (abbr.), 
5. Transpose (abbr.). 
29. Capital of Colombia. 
81. Gold (chemical symbol). 
2. City in Oklahoma. 
3. 1960 Olympic Games were held here. 
. Former kingdom in N. India. 
, . Employ. 
. Continent below us (abbr.) 
7. Its capital is Warsaw. 
. Hebrew name for ancient Tyre. 
$ __.. Aviv, Israel. 
3. City and river in Soviet Russia. 
5° ee , Massachusetts. 
51. All correct (abbr.). 
2. Its capital is Paris (abbr.). 
3. ra so amusement or triumph. 
54. President after McKinley (initials). 


(abbr.). 
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“Reeviltone® 
wallet photos. Bach 2%4x3% 
inch photo is made on 
weight, silk finish, portrait /? 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
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Groce Bay, Whe. 








Poor Polly 


The matron entered the pet shop 
breathing fire and flame. “I want to 
speak to the manager,” she demanded. 
When he came to the front of the 
store, she waved under his nose the 
cage she was carrying. “You're a swin- 
dler!” she cried. “You're worse than a 
highway robber. You should be ashamed 
to cheat a customer this way. This 
parrot I bought here last week is a 
fraud. You sold it under false pre- 
tenses. You said it was a fluent talker. 
| paid you a good price for him, and 
he hasn’t said a single syllable since 
[ took him home. Not one word, do 
you understand? Not a single word!” 

“Perhaps,” said the manager as she 
paused for breath, “you didn’t give 


him a chance.” 
American Mercury 
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SWEET, DELICIOUS 
ENERGY-BOOSTER- 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


€) 
SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for youl 


Elegant Discourse 


A farmer had a wife, who was very 
critical of his grammar. One evening he 
told her he had a friend named Bill he 
wanted her to meet. 

“Don’t call him Bill,” she insisted. 
“Call him William.” 

When the friend arrived, the farmer 
said, “I'd like to tell you a tale.” 

“Not tale,” the wife intérrupted. “Say 
anecdote.” 

That night the farmer asked his wife 
to put out the light. 

“Not put out!” she exclaimed. “Say 
extinguish the light.” 
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Later in the night she awakened her 
husband and sent him downstairs to 
investigate a noise she had heard. 

When he returned, she asked what it 
was. 

“It was,” he explained carefully, “a 
William-goat which I took by its anec- 
dote and extinguished.” 


Gospe) Herald 


Powerful Tea 
My “far-sighted” aunt was getting a 
stabbing pain in her right eye every 
time she drank tea. The doctor cured 
her though; he told her to take the 
spoon out of her cup. 


Wall Street Journal 





Blemishes go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion!” 


Actually helps you grow clear, 
smooth, “new-born” skin 


Noxzema Lotion’s gentle antiseptic medicates as it 
penetrates to kill blemish-bacteria by the millions 
—clears up blemishes as no “cover-up” can! 


only & 9° 


plus tax 


Noxzema Lotion works invisibly to “uncork” 
clogged pores, ugly blackheads. And there’s never 


any telltale caking or peeling! 


No wonder 8 out of 10 cases of surface blemishes 
cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care! So get new 
greaseless, stainless Noxzema Skin Lotion today! 











*PROVED IN CLINICAL TESTS! 
In clinical tests on blemish sufferers 4 derma- 
tologists reported these results: Types of blemishes 


cleared or remarkably improved: 


Blackheads: 88.3% 

Pustules (pus-forming blemishes) 
a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 












































“Here’s Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
amn—or special questions about your 
appearance you'd like to ask—write: 
Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can I do about blackheads 
and blemishes? I don’t eat gooey sun- 
daes, and wash my face faithfully morn- 
ing and night. 


A. That’s a good start, but you 
haven't told the whole story! What are 
you eating? Season with 
lemon juice or munch them raw. Eat 
lots of broiled lean meat and fish. Drink 
skimmed milk, fruit juices, water. 

How are you washing your face? Do 
you merely splash on water? You may 
want to try a special cleansing prepara- 
tion, applied with fresh cotton. Medi- 
cated soaps, creams or lotions may help, 
too. Don’t forget your neck, shoulders, 
hair—and hands. Get plenty of sleep, 
exercise, fresh air and sunshine. If the 
condition persists, consult your doctor. 


vegetables 


Q. How can I get rid of hairs on my 
upper lip? 


A. If the fuzz on your upper lip is 
blonde or very light, you're undoubtedly 
the only one who notices. Let light 
hairs stay. One or two dark wisps can 
be plucked with tweezers if you apply 
alcohol before and after. Dark fuzz is 
best bleached: put 6 drops of ammonia 
water (diluted) in % cup 20-volume 
bleaching peroxide; stir in granulated 
soap powder to make thick paste. Apply 
with cotton swab, coating hairs. Leave 
on 15 minutes; wash off with lukewarm 
water, and apply lubricant. DO NOT 
use household ammonia, hydrogen per- 
oxide, hair bleach, leg depilatories or 
raZor, 


Five Tips for Wearing Jewelry 


1. Total Effect . . . Jewelry should 
complement, not overwhelm, you and 
your fashions. Wear a maximum of 
three pieces at a time. A gilt belt buckle, 
jeweled buttons, fur trim, a flower or 
other decorations on a dress, suit, or 
coat should be counted as “jewelry.” 

2. Fool the Eye . . . The placement 


TEN-MINUTE 
TONE-UPS FOR TWO 


PULL: Partners stand, right foot against 
right foot, weight evenly distributed on 
both feet. Grasp right wrists. Lean 
away, increasing pull by maintaining 
balance. Outer leg may be raised. To 
exert more pull, drop closer to floor 
Repeat eight times on each side 
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WHEELBARROW: Person who is “wheel- 
barrow” gets down on all! fours while 
partner stands behind. “Wheelbarrow” 
extends one leg backward and partner 
grasps thigh. Then other leg is raised and 
grasped. With head up, walk forward ten 
steps in unison, feet matching hands. 


and shape of individual pieces of jew- 
elry can be used to create special effects. 
To minimize wide shoulders, for exam- 
ple, select a golden feather and place it 
off center, near the neck, diagonally, so 
that it slopes down and outward the 
way narrow shoulders do. Or lengthen 
the appearance of a short neck with 
low-hanging beads. Round earrings will 
fill out a slim face. A not-too-wide loose 
bracelet makes wrists appear slimmer. 

3. When and What . . . In daytime 
wear simple jewelry: silver, gold, 
enamel, pearls, wood, beads. Sparkly 
pieces look best under artificial. light. 

t, Match or Contrast . . . Use jewelry 
subtly or dramatically. Pieces need not 
match each other. Combine them so 
that they enhance the total effect. 

5. Develop a Trademark . . . Pick 
your favorite shape, such as heart or 
clover, for your “trademark” in pins, 
charms—worn one at a time only, please. 


Footnote: You can cover up scratches 
in shoe leather by rubbing in some 
petroleum jelly before giving the shoes 
a good shine, 


graphs from Bonnie Prudden’s Fitness Book, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1959. By permission of the publisher 


PUSH: Partners stand, left foot against 
left foot and lock arms, left shoulders 
touching. Flinging right arms to side, 
push against each other until you are 
both in balance. Hold position for five 
slow counts. Change feet and arms and 
repeat exercise eight times each side. 





Add 


And suddenly you're sure 


imagine you, faliing in love .. . strolling along 
together knowing this is ‘‘for keeps.'’ And to 
show your happiness, you wear the perfect 
symbol of love. 


Only a perfect diamond can refiect full bril- 
lilance and beauty. This is a rare gem of 
flawless clarity, fine gem color and metic- 
ulous modern cut... found always in the center 
diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect 
quality. it also gives protection against 
loss of diamonds, pius trade-in privilege 
toward a larger Keepsake. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler 
(listed in the yellow pages) can offer you the 
guaranteed protection of Keepsake Diamond 
Rings. Choose from many lovely Keepsake 
styles, each with the name “Keepsake” in the 
ring and on the tag. 


Rings from left to right: JULIET Ring $575. Also 500 to 2475. 
Wedding Ring 175.—MURRAY Ri $400. Also 200 to 750. 
Wetene Ring 25.—SHIRE Ring $175. Wedding Ring 87.50. 

Prices include Federal So. Rings enlarged to show details. 


. beoklet on plann engagements and mgr 
Mpeonist on 


attire, etc.; ring selection 
Jeweler and oiler of ‘beautiful "tilde . 


Include name 
Keepsske Book "(SS value for $1.50), 1 enclose 10c. 





Big Refreshment on Campus...King Size Coke! In a class by itself for cold 
crisp taste...and the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively. You don’t have 
to be a Senior to know...Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 4 
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NIXON vs. KENNEDY: 
Federal Aid to Education 


UPi Photo 


Richard M. Nixon 


AST month, Scholastic Teacher sent 

4 questionnaires to Senator John Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Richard Nixon 
regarding specific areas of the Federal 
Government's role in education. While 
the questionnaire was designed for 
“yes” or “no” answers, for the most 
part, both candidates chose to spell 
out in detail some of the reasons for their 
positions. Vice President Nixon’s am- 
plifying remarks are included in his 
answers to certain questions. Senator 
Kennedy's additional remarks may be 
found at the end of the question-and- 
answer section. 


Question No. 1: Do you favor Fed- 
eral aid for school construction? If so, 
in what amount and over how many 
years? 

KENNEDY: “Yes. I believe that 
grants for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries should be combined, 
so that States can determine for them- 
selves how to allocate funds among 
competing needs. In the Senate this 
year, I sponsored a four-year program 
totaling approximately $4 billion for 
this purpose.” 

NIXON: “I have long supported and 
worked for a program of Federal as- 
sistance to States and localities for 
school construction. I have also pro- 
posed a program which contemplates 
that substantial Federal funds, when 
matched with State funds, will be 
available for (a) servicing debt al- 
ready incurred by local school districts 
for school construction; (b) servicing 
debt incurred for new school construc- 
tion; and (c) grants which will enable 
the construction of new buildings to go 
forward on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
objective of this program is to close the 


gap over the next five years between 
projected enrollment and _ available 
classroom space and, at the same time, 
to free local and State resources for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. (By debt 
service I mean payment of both prin- 
cipal and interest on indebtedness. ) 

“While the exact price of this pro- 
gram has not been calculated, it is 
clear from the objective of the program 
that it will involve a major infusion of 
Federal funds into our national edu- 
cation system.” 


Question No. 2: If so, how should 
funds be allocated? 

KENNEDY: “Funds should go to all 
States, based on each State’s pupil pop- 
ulation.” 

NIXON: “The funds for the educa- 
tion program would be made available 
to all the States on a basis of a formula 
which would take account of each 
Siate’s pupil population and per-capita 
income. This would mean that the most 
needy States would get relatively the 
most funds, but all of the States would 
benefit substantially from the program. 
The allocation of funds within a State 
would be made by the State, which 
would presumably take some account 
of relative need of local school dis- 
tricts.” 


Question No. 3: How would the tax 
funds be raised to support this program? 

KENNEDY: “General taxation.” 

NIXON: “General taxation.” 


Question No. 4: Should a Federal 
aid program also include money for 
teachers’ salaries? If so, in what amount 
and over how many years? 

KENNEDY: “Yes. As already out- 


Wide Wourid t*hute 
John F. Kennedy 


lined in question one, I believe that 
grants for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries should be combined, 
so that States can determine for them- 
selves how to allocate funds among 
competing needs. In the Senate this 
year, I sponsored a four-year program 
totaling approximately $4 billion for 
this purpose.” 

NIXON: “The construction program 
outlined above [in answer to question 
one] is deliberately designed to make 
it easier for States and local school 
bcards to improve teachers’ salaries. 
This program will enable States and 
localities to take funds which other- 
wise would have to be used to pay the 
interest and principal on bonds for 
schools already built or for schools 
which are to be built, and apply such 
funds to the improvement of teachers’ 
salaries. I believe very firmly that this 
is the best way in which the Federal 
Government can contribute to the im- 
provement of teachers’ salaries. Such 
an approach minimizes the danger of 
the Federal Government exercising 
control over teachers’ standards and the 
courses taught by teachers. 

“The alternative of a system of Fed- 
eral payments to the States of funds 
specifically for teachers’ salaries would, 
in my opinion, directly invite undesir- 
able and unnecessary Federal intrusion 
in this critical area of our national life. 
If we ever arrive at a time when the 
Federal Government gains a command- 
ing position of influence over our local 
school boards and our teachers, we will 
have entered a highly dangerous pe- 
riod for the future of our democracy.” 


Question No. 5: If you favor this 
aid, how should funds be allocated? 
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How would the tax funds be raised 
to support this program? 

KENNEDY: “Funds should go to all 
states, based on each state’s pupil pop- 
ulation. Funds would come from gen- 
eral taxation.” 

NIXON: “Please see 
questions 3 and 4.” 


answers to 


Question No. 6: Do you believe that 
Federal aid funds should be withheld 
from those areas which have refused 
court orders to desegregate their 
schools? 

KENNEDY: “No.” 

NIXON: “I believe that the Supreme 
Court decisions relating to the deseg 
regation of schools are eminently sound 
Their particular virtue is that they rec- 
ognize that while segregation as such 
is unconstitutional, the processes of de 
segregation will proceed at different 
rates in different school systems. I do 
not think the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government should attempt to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
Courts. In those cases where local of 
ficials refuse to act in compliance with 
court orders, the courts have adequate 
power to deal with persons who are 
in contempt of such orders. Naturally, 
the Executive Branch stands behind the 
Judicial Branch in enforcing the Consti 
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tution as interpreted by the courts. 

“I also want to emphasize a plank 
in the Republican Party Platform which 
pledges the Party’s continuing support 
of President Eisenhower's proposal to 
extend Federal aid and technical as- 
sistance to those communities and 
schools which need and request help 
in dealing with the problems which 
arise in the desegregation processes.” 


Question No. 7: Do you believe that 
Federal aid should go to public schools 
only? 

KENNEDY: “Yes.” 

NIXON: “Traditionally, 
funds have been provided in the field 
of higher education without regard to 
whether the aided schools were public 
or private. In the field of elementary 
and secondary education, such limited 
Federal aid as has been voted in the 
past has not gone to private schools be- 
cause of our tradition of free public 
elementary and secondary education. 
In connection with the major program 
of assistance that I have proposed, this 
money would go to the States for dis- 
tribution as they see fit. Hence, it 
would be up to each State to decide 
whether Federal funds given to each 
State should be used for both public 
and private schools. 

“In the field of higher education, | 
outlined a broad program of as 
sistance to all institutions of higher 
education. This program includes con- 
tinuing the Federal program of low-cost 
loans for the construction of dormito- 
ries and the program would be ex- 
panded to both loans and 
matching grants for classrooms, labora- 
tories, and libraries as well. The avail- 
ability of this Federal assistance should 
permit educational institutions to im- 
prove not only their physical plants, 
but, also, to get on with the important 
task of raising faculty salaries 

“In addition, I have proposed a broad 
program of loans, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships to encourage students at both 
public and private institutions to finance 
their educations and qualifications for 
teaching.” 


Federal 


have 


provide 


Question No. 8: Do you believe that 
the same Federal aid should go to pri- 
vate and parochial schools as goes to 
public schools? 

KENNEDY: “No.” 

NIXON: “Please see answer to ques- 


ae 
tion / 


Question No. 9: Do you believe that 
each State should have exclusive su- 
pervision over funds allotted to it, mak- 
ing reports of fund disposition to the 
Federal Government? 

KENNEDY: “Yes, within the gen- 
eral framework of the [proposed] law.” 

NIXON: “In general, the answer to 


this question would be ‘yes.’ However, 
it is to be expected that the Federal 
Government would ask the States to 
meet certain requirements in order to 
assure that Federal funds would be used 
for educational purposes.” 


Question No. 10: Do you believe 
the Federal Government should set up 
a college scholarship program for tal- 
ented young people who cannot afford 
to go to college? 

KENNEDY: “Yes.” 

NIXON: “In my program on educa- 
tion I have called for a national schol- 
arship program for our ablest second- 
ary school graduates. This program 
would be administered by the States.” 


Question No. 11: If “Yes,” how 
many scholarships per year? Over how 
many years? How much would each 
scholarship be worth? How would the 
scholarship tax money be raised? 

KENNEDY: “The original scholar- 
ship program of the National Defense 
Education Act, which I supported, pro- 
vided for approximately 20,000 schol 
arships per year. Our needs have not 
diminished since then. Such a schola: 
ship program should be retained as 
long as the need persists. The amount 
of each scholarship could range be 
tween $600 and $1,000. Money would 
be raised through general revenue.” 

NIXON: “While I have not devel- 
oped a definite conclusion as to the 
exact number of scholarships, my ob- 
jective would be to have a sufficient 
number to make a significant contri- 
bution to the problem of assuring a 
continuation of education for those 
highly competent students who other 
wise might not be able to continue 
The scholarships should be flexible and 
could be as large as $1,000 a year. 
The cost would be shared by the States 
on the basis of a formula which gave 
the greatest relative weight to those 
States which need the money the most. 
Scholarships would be awarded on the 
basis of competitive examinations. 

“As a further spur to higher educa- 
tion and as assistance to families try- 
ing to educate their children, we 
should ask the Congress to examine 
the tax laws to see if it is possible to 
extend tax credits or deductions to 
cover tuition and other costs of higher 
education.” 


Question No. 12: Do you favor pro- 
posals to make the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation an independent agency under 
the control of a National Board of Edu- 
cation? 

KENNEDY: 
time.” 

NIXON: “I am opposed to any pro- 
posal establishing the U.S. Office of 
Education as an independent agency 


“No, at the present 





under the control of a National Board 
of Education. This idea would not be 
beneficial to education generally or to 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

“It should be recalled that the 
Eisenhower Administration, in one of 
its first acts in 1953, secured the eleva- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency to 
Cabinet rank, by creating the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Through this action, the U.S. Office 
of Education became a part of a De- 
partment which was placed on a par 
with other major offices of the Federal 
Government and the chief of the De- 
partment was thereby given ready ac- 
cess to the President and the councils 
in which the President discusses policy 
matters. 

“However, because of the high pri- 
ority which I assign to education as a 
fundamental activity in our society, I 
have stated that I would establish a 
permanent top-level commission in ed- 
ucation to advise directly the President 
and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Such a commission 
would provide a continuing evaluation 
of what is being done in every field 
of education and would also identify 
what is not being done that should be. 
In this way it would serve to focus the 
interests of the nation’s chief political 
officers having responsibility for educa- 
tion, the President and his principal 
Cabinet official in the field, and indeed 
of all Americans, on the quality of our 
total educational effort from kindergar- 
ten to graduate school.” 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
BY SENATOR KENNEDY: 


“It is time to realize that we are 
faced with new frontiers in education. 
The old system of financing schools 
primarily from property taxes is no 
longer sufficient. The old attitudes to- 
wards teachers and teachers’ colleges, 
diminishing the quality of that honored 
profession, can no longer prevail. The 
old philosophy of leaving the financing 
of public school education to state and 
local taxpayers, and the financing of 
college education primarily to parents, 
is no longer sufficient. 

“It is time for action in public educa- 
tion. No one wants Federal control or 
Federal replacement of local efforts; 
what we need is emergency Federal ac- 
tion to help halt the decline in Ameri- 
can education. 

“We must launch a massive construc- 
tion program for both our public schools 
and our colleges—to make up our pres- 
ent shortage and to prepare for the 
coming wave of new students. 

“A recent government survey found 
that one school building in five was a 
potential firetrap. Another one in five 


was a borderline case. We urgently 


need Federal grants to aid state con- 
struction programs. 

“On the college level, our need for 
new buildings in the next ten years 
will equal all the structures built on all 
U.S. campuses since the American Rev- 
olution. By a system of loans and 
matching grants, not only dormitory fa- 
cilities, but also classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories, must be provided. 

“Federal aid to education must in- 
clude funds for teachers’ salaries. Most 
of the nation’s teachers receive out- 
rageously low pay. Nearly one-half 
of our teachers earn less than $4,500 
a year. Beginning salaries for all 
teachers average $10 a day. Many 
are forced to take a second job, 
even during the school year, to give 
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their families bare security. 

“No profession of such importance in 
the U.S. today is so poorly paid. No 
other occupational group in the coun- 
try is asked to do so much for so little. 
No amount of new classrooms, televi- 
sion, training and recruitment tech- 
niques can attract and retain good 
teachers so long as their salaries are 
beneath the responsibility and dignity 
of their profession. 

“We pay the average railroad con- 
ductor twice as much as the teacher 
who conducts our elementary school 
classes. Plumbers, plasterers, and steam- 
fitters are paid more for improving our 
homes than we pay teachers for im- 
proving the minds of our children. 

(Continued on page 6-T) 





An Invitation to 


Our Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 24-26, 1960 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 


are cordially invited to these annual social events. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Palmer House 
Chicago, Ill. 
November 24 (Thurs.) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R.S.V.P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Refreshments) 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Boston, Mass. 
November 25 (Fri.) 
5:30-7:00 P.M. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion only by guest card, which will be mailed to you before 
the conventions. Requests must be received by November 18.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thank- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


(.) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[ National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name 





School 








Home Address 


Zone_ 


—_— UN 





Gey__.. oan 


I use: [J Sr. Scholastic F] World Week [ Jr. Scholastic [1] NewsTime 
(0 Practical English [1 Literary Cavaleade 1) News Explorer 1) News 
Trails [] News Ranger [) News Pilot [j other 
I sponsor: [] Teen Age Book Club 1) Arrow Book Club () Campus 
Book Club. 
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*% TEACHING GUIDE FOR SPECIAL ISSUE ON 


7 U.S. and World Affairs Annual 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
can be used throughout the term as a 
reference book, to help the student 
understand current affairs. World News 
in Review appears on pages 7-9. The 
Battle Page (Education) is on page 
38. Regular back-page features begin 
on page 42. 


INTRODUCTION (p. 10) 


This article summarizes maior 
sions throughout the world and de- 
scribes efforts toward world stability. 


ten- 


Procedure 

Use this article to motivate interest 
in the Annual and to determine the 
background of your students in world 
affairs. Can they point out on the map 
the Middle East? Far East? Communist 
bloc? Neutrals? U. S. allies? Can they 
select more than one of the _ issues 
mentioned in the article and speak at 
length, as well as in depth, on the fac- 
tors involved? Do they have an ade- 
quate social studies vocabulary? Write 
several of the words and expressions 
used in the article on the board. Urge 
students to relate their explanations 
of the words and expressions to world 
events. 

Post a weekly listing of TV-Radio 
programs relevant to the study of world 
affairs. See Scholastic Teacher's depart- 

. ment, “Look and Listen,” for ideas. 


TWENTY FATEFUL YEARS (p. 11) 


Here is a chronology of major events 
in world history since 1941. 


Things to Do 

1. Students who have not yet chosen 
a topic for a term report, or a shorter 
paper, will find this page a good source 
of ideas. 

2. Teachers can ask students to use 
this page in preparing and interpreting 
time-line charts. 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
(pp. 12-15) 


Essential facts (area, population, form 
of government, etc.) about each coun 
try in the world are presented here 
in column form. A separate chart on 
page 15 gives the estimated member 
ship of the principal religions of the 
world. Students will find this handy 
section invaluable for quick reference. 


UNDERSTANDING THE COLD WAR 

(pp. 16-17) 

The Cold War began even before 
the hot ashes of World War II had time 
to cool. Soviet imperialism and the iron 
curtain are challenges to peace in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Soviet Russia’s advances in space and 
its support of anti-American movements 
in other countries have increased the 
tensions of the Cold War. 


Discussion Questions 

(1) What do you understand by the 
term Cold War? How does a Cold War 
differ from a hot war? What recent 
events would you interpret as maneu- 
vers in the Cold War? Why? (2) Since 
the U. S. and Soviet Russia were allies 
during World War II, how do you ex- 
plain their enmity since the war? (3) 
Which countries in Europe are called 
“Soviet satellites’? Why “satellites”? 
Why are they said to be behind an 
“jron curtain”? (4) What do we mean 
by “Soviet imperialism”? (5) How did 
the Marshall Plan halt the spread of 
communism in Europe? (6) Khrushchev 
has been saying that he favors “peace- 
ful co-existence.” What does he really 
mean? After studying his behavior at 
the Paris Summit Conference and, more 
recently, in the U.N., what are 
own conclusions? 


your 


Things to Do 
1. Students could start scrapbooks 
on the Cold War. 


bulletin board for Cold War develop- 
ments. 


UNDERSTANDING COLD WAR PACTS 

(p. 18) 

Here are concise summaries of de- 
fense alliances among free world coun- 
tries; also alliances among the Com- 
munist nations. Students can use this 
section to bring their textbooks up-to- 


2. Set aside a portion of the class 


date. 


UNDERSTANDING WESTERN 

EUROPE (p. 19) 

Information for understanding major 
issues in Europe. (1) Why are tariffs 
called barriers to peace as well as to 
trade? (2) How is the European Com- 
mon Market promoting better relations 
among its members? (3) Why hasn’t 
Britain joined the European Common 
Market? How is the “Outer Seven” 
group of countries meeting the trade 
problem? (4) How did Germany be- 
come a divided country? What is block- 
ing the re-unification of Germany? 


UNDERSTANDING AFRICA 

(pp. 20-21) 

This article reviews the problems of 
a changing Africa. (1) How has the 
map of Africa altered during the past 
ten years? How would you explain the 
decline of colonialism? (2) What prob- 
lems have followed in the wake of in- 
dependence in the new countries of 
Africa? Why is there a shortage of 





students turn to the U. S. 


} 


is to be used throughout the 


of the Annual’s contents, you 
to read for future discussion. 


will be available for daily 





How fo Use the U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
After distributing copies of this issue of World Week to the class, have 
S. and World Affairs Annual beginning on page 
10. Tell the class that this special issue was prepared as a student’s refer- 
ence for understanding current affairs at home and abroad, and that it 
term. 

Leaf through the pages of the Annual with your students. Comment, 
briefly, on the articles you expect to use in class this term. Indicate those 
articles which up-date the class texts, and those which are valuable ref- 
erence features for students’ use. Having completed your general survey 


can assign 


Suggest that students punch holes along the margin of the magazine 
to keep the Annual in their looseleaf notebooks. In this way, the Annual 
reference. 

Brief digests of the contents of the Annual, together with suggestions for 
their use in class, are contained in the pages of this Teaching Guide. 


the class one or more articles 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





trained native technicians in the Con- 
go? (3) Why are the Western allies 
competing with the Communist nations 
in offering aid to the newly independ- 
ent African countries? (4) Most of the 
former French colonies chose to remain 
within the French Community. Why? 
(5) Why is France finding it difficult 
to settle the status of Algeria? (6) Why 
do some observers believe that the 
Union of South Africa—with its apart- 
heid policy—is living with a “time 
bomb”? 


UNDERSTANDING LATIN AMERICA 

(p. 22) 

(1) To understand the widespread 
discontent and revolutionary fervor in 
Latin America, we must understand 
the region’s economic problems. Ex- 
plain. (2) How did these economic 
problems help Fidel Castro rise to 
power in Cuba? Why do many Cubans 
think of Castro as a “Robin Hood”? 
Why do Castro’s opponents call him 
a dictator? What lies behind Castro’s 
anti-U.S. policies? (3) Why is the 
O.A.S. opposed to Rafael Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic? (4) Should 
the U. S. give financial aid to the 
countries of Latin America? Why or 
why not? 


MAP SECTION (pp. 23-32) 


Students can use the multi-colored 
maps in this section as daily references. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


October 26, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—2. 
France. 
November 2, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—3. 
Germany. 
November 9, 1960 
Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—4. 
Italy. 








THE MIDDLE EAST (p. 33) 

(1) Why is the Middle East so im- 
portant, strategically, to both sides in 
the Cold War? (2) What events have 
disturbed peace in the Middle East 
since Israel became a republic in 1948? 
What is the function of the U.N. Emer- 
gency Force in the Gaza Strip? De- 
scribe the “refugee problem” and ex- 
plain how it aggravates tensions in the 
Middle East. (3) Compare the Cold 
War roles of the Iraqi and Turkish 
governments. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FAR EAST 

(pp. 34-35) 

(1) Explain the issue of recognizing 
Red China. Why does the U. S. oppose 
recognition? (2) How is Red China 
trying to raise its agricultural and in- 
dustrial output? (3) Would you favor 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








GERMANY 
Nov. 2 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Facts About Germany, 
latest edition, free, Embassy of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Press & Infor- 
mation Division, 1742 R Street, Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. Federal Republic of Germany 
(Int'l. Econ. Survey No. 126), 1959, 
free, Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, International Division, 165 
Broadway, New York 15, New York. 
West Germany: New Era for German 
People, by Hans Kohn (Headline Series 
No. 131), 1958, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, New York. A Pocket Guide to Ger- 
many, 1956, 35¢; Basic Data on the 
Economy of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (Economic Reports Part 1, 58-59), 
1958, 10¢, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Germany, 
by R. A. Wohlrabe, $2.95 (Lippincott, 
1957). Germany and Freedom, by James 
Conant, $3.00 (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958). Two Germanys, ed. by G., S. Mc- 
Clellan, $2.50 (H. W. Wilson, 1959). 

ARTICLES: “Now in West Germany, a 
Driving Business-Oriented Society,” Busi- 
ness Week, Aug. 13, 1960. “Unstable 
States of Germany,” by F. Lews, Foreign 


Affairs, July, 1960. “Atlantic Report on 
Germany,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1960. 
“Under Soviet Siege,” by G. Bailey, Re- 
porter, Aug. 4, 1960. “Economic Challenge 
of East Germany,” by J. Joesten, Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, Aug. 1, 1960. “Other 
Germany,” by R. Littell, Reader's Digest, 
July, 1960. “Germans March Again,” by 
J. Landauer, Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 
20, 1960. “Russia’s Richest Colony,” by 
K. Lachmann, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, April 18, 1960. “East Germany, Ter- 
rorized, Communized, but Prospering,” 
by A. de Borchgrave, Newsweek, May 2, 
1960. “Germany: British Doubts vs. French 
Logic,” by D. Middleton, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Mar. 13, 1960. 

FILMS: Western Germany: The Land 
and the People, 11 minutes, sound, black 
& white or color, sale, Coronet Instruction- 
al Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Industrial, agricultural and 
commercial life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Germany Today, 30 
frames, Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
2066 Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis. 
Divided Germany; growth of the West 
German Republic. Divided Germany, 48 
frames, free-loan, Current Affairs Films, 
527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York, Compares democracy under the West 
German Government with communism in 
East Germany. 


5-T 


a change in U. S. policy toward Red 
China? Why or why not? (4) Japan is 
one of our allies in the Far East. How 
do you explain our changed policy 
toward Japan, a former enemy in World 
War II? (5) What are India and Pak- 
istan doing to improve relations be- 
tween them? (6) How will India’s in- 
dustrial and farm programs help to 
solve the country’s traditional economic 
problems? (7) What reasons might 
Nehru give in support of his neutral 
policy in the Cold War? How may 
Red China’s behavior change Nehru’s 
policy? 


UNDERSTANDING THE U. N. 
(pp. 36-37) 


In this section, the structure of the 
United Nations is reviewed and the 
various U.N. agencies are described. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the General Assembly 
often called the “world’s town meet- 
ing’? 

2. Why is the Security Council some- 
times called the “powerhouse of the 
United Nations”? 

3. What is the veto power in the 
U.N.? 

4. How many of you have watched 
the visiting heads of state on TV during 
the present session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly? (Raised hands.) In 
what way has the U.N. served as a 
court of world opinion? How does 
its function as a court of world opinion 
help the U.N. to keep world peace? 

5. Why are the various U.N. agen- 
cies called the “unsung heroes” of the 
U.N.? 


Things to Do 

Students who have visited the U.N. 
in New York City could be asked to 
tell the rest of the class about their 
experiences. 

Many filmstrips on the U.N. are 
available for class use. Plan to show 
a filmstrip to the class at an appropriate 
future date. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 50 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 3-T 

“Recent experience is the best proof 
that Federal grants to states given on 
the supposition that the states will pro- 
vide teachers salaries will not result 
in Federal control. Since 1952, the cur- 
rent administration has provided, in 
aid to Federally-impacted areas and in 
vocational education, almost one billion 
dollars that has been used for teach- 
ers salaries. No complaints of Federal 
control have been raised 

“If positive steps in the field of edu- 
cation are not taken we will bequeath 
a staggering burden to our children 
one that can be measured in terms of 
human waste, loss of talent, unfulfilled 
lives. 

“Ninety 
Emerson 


Ralph Waldo 
true test of a 


years 
wrote: 


ago 
‘The 


civilization is not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of men the country turns out!’ 
“Education is our hope for men and 
women of excellence. We must 
ahead vigorously to fulfill this hope.” 


move 


Science Spur 


Three recent developments indicate 
that efforts are underway to help those 
elementary teachers who are “science 
shy” (see Oct. 12 Teacher), as well as 
to upgrade science instruction gener 
ally on all levels. 

A 219-page report issued by the Sci 
ence Manpower Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., urged that 
science be given due prominence in ev- 
ery grade, starting with kindergarten 

In the elementary grades, it says 
science should be given the same im- 
portance as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In junior high school, it con 
tinues, a three-year program of general 
science should be provided 

On the high school level, the report 
declares, science programs should be 
tailored to the special needs of three 
groups of students: (1) those who will 
go no further than high school; (2 
those who plan to go to college; and 
(3) those who plan to go to college 
and have “marked science interest and 
aptitude.” 

The report, entitled Policies for Sci- 
ence Education, was edited by Prof 
Frederick I. Fitzpatrick, director of 
the project. Copies—in hard-cover book 
form—are available from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. ($3.95). 

In another development, nearly 
7,000 New York City elementary teach- 
ers are “boning up” on science to im- 
prove instruction in that area in the 
city’s schools. 

They are enrolled in a 29-week tele- 
vision series called “Science for Teach 


ers,” presented every Tuesday after- 
noon from 3 to 3:30 p.m. over station 
WPIX-Channel 11. The teachers watch 
the program and then gather in more 
than 250 workshops at centrally-located 
schools to discuss questions that may 
have arisen, work out demonstrations, 
and try to solve assigned problems. 

The program is required for all new 
elementary teachers, but teachers at 
all levels of experience have volun- 
teered to take it. 

At the same time, the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association has an- 
nounced it will conduct a nationwide 
investigation to “spotlight” excellent 
elementary science programs from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 

The study is being made to assist 
elementary teachers to improve the 
quality of science instruction. 


Creativity 


Two Univ. of Chicago educational 
psychologists take strong exception to 
the use of the I.Q. test as the sole 
measure of “giftedness.” They contend 
that neither the 1.Q. test nor teacher 
preference is a completely dependable 
means of identifying students of high 
potential. 

Rather, Jacob W. Getzels and Philip 
W. Jackson are seeking to expand the 
meaning of “giftedness” by emphasiz- 
ing “creativity.” And they feel that fou 
years of research supports this concept. 

The preliminary findings of the team’s 
unveiled at a_ special 
held this month 
Education 


research were 
press conference 
by U.S. Commissioner of 
Lawrence D. Derthick. Their study also 
was the subject of the lead article 
in the October issue of The University 
of Chicago Reports. (Copies available 
free from Office of Public Relations, 
Univ. of Chicago.) 

In their study, Getzels and Jackson 
selected two groups of students: the 
“highly intelligent” (in the top 20 per 
cent on conventional [.Q. measures but 
not in the top 20 per cent on measures 
of creativity) and the “highly crea- 
tive” (those in the top 20 per 
on measures of creativity but not in 
the top 20 per cent in I.Q.). 

They compared the two groups on 
a number of variables and found 
& Despite a difference of 23 points be- 
tween the mean I.Q.’s of the two 
groups, they were equally superior in 
school achievement to the student pop- 
ulation as a whole. 
® Teachers exhibited a clear-cut pref 
erence for the high-I.Q. child 
® Regarding personal aspirations, the 
creative child rates high marks, 1.Q., 
pep and energy, character, and goal- 
directedness lower than do members 
of the highly intelligent group. The 
creative child also rates wide range of 


cent 


interests, emotional stability, and sense 
of humor higher than do the members 
of the highly intelligent group. (The 
emphasis on sense of humor is so 
marked among the creative group that 
it is one characteristic that sharply sets 
apart the high-creativity group from all 
other groups.) 

®&The high-1.Q. child seeks to possess 
now those qualities which he believes 
will lead to success in adult life. The 
creative child does not use this goal 
in selecting his present aspirations. 
&The high-I.Q. child holds to a self- 
ideal consonant with what he believes 
his teachers would approve. The cre- 
ative child shows a negative correla- 
tion with such a model. 

& Creative children give more “uncon- 
ventional” occupational choices than do 
high-1.Q. children. 

Getzels and Jackson point out: “It is 
as if the high-I.Q. children seek out 
the safety and security of the ‘known,’ 
while the high-creative children seem 
to enjoy the risk and uncertainty of 
the ‘unknown.’” 

Commissioner Derthick felt the find- 
these ramifications for the 

“The average classroom 
teacher, faced with the need to in- 
struct simultaneously a large number: 
of pupils, usually has been inclined to 
stress thinking that arrives at the one 
‘right’ answer. However, we must also 
provide the conditions which will help 
teachers to encourage divergent think 
ing—the type of mental activity which 
spelis resourcefulness in meeting our 


ings had 
classrov ym 


problems.” 

Pointing out that it is now possible 
to distinguish and measure creative tal- 
ent, Derthick predicted that schools 
will begin to plan programs to increase 
creative ability in students. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


What the Tests Do Not Test, by 
Grace and Fred M. Hechinger, in the 
Oct. 2 New York Times Magazine. 
Rugged competition for college admis- 
sion has strengthened the reliance on 
tests, say the authors, and has resulted 
in excesses in as well as misconcep- 
tions about testing (chiefly, the validity 
of I.Q. scores). They cite the “serious 
weakness of machine-tested education” 
and make a plea for telling the public 
what tests cannot do. 

Fair Play in Politics, a 25-page 
pamphlet from the Fair Campaign Prac 
tices Committee, Inc., featuring ex- 
amples from a “state-by-state smear 
study” undertaken after the 1956 elec- 
tions. Order from the Committee, 45 
E. 65th St., New York 21, N.Y. (1-9 
copies, 25 cents 10-99 copies, 
20 cents each). 


each; 





Can Students Run Classes? 


By KENNETH L. FISH 


BEGINNING social studies teacher, 
whom we shall call Miss Jones, 
thought her high school classes had 
been going quite well when, in Febru- 
ary, her principal suggested that the 
students ought to have more responsi- 
bility in running the classes. “The stu- 
dents are too passive in your room, Miss 
Jones,” he said, “You are doing all of 
the talking. Plan your lessons so that 
the students will have to do more dur- 
ing the class period; that way they will 
have to think, and they will learn more.” 
Eager to give any suggestion a fair 
trial, Miss Jones began having students 
conduct the class each Friday when 
they took up current affairs. On the 
third Friday, Mr. Smith, the principal, 
visited the class. After it was finished, 
he was critical because the lesson had 
not been well-conducted. 

What was wrong in this situation? 
Mr. Smith was operating on this as- 
sumption: a poorly taught~-elass is not 
better because a student is doing the 
poor teaching. 

Students do have limitations as sub- 
stitutes for teachers, A student’s read- 
ing of a report or any other written 
selection is likely to be poorly done, 
because most students lack the skill and 
training necessary for reading well. Stu- 
dent discussion-leaders are likely to 
do a poor job, in comparison with teach- 
ers, owing to their lack of training. 


Common Weaknesses 


Common deficiencies in student-led 
discussions are these: 

1. They are often little more than a 
recital of factual questions and answers. 

2. They fail to provide emphasis on 
the important concepts, to distinguish 
them from trivia. 

3. The student leader cannot help a 
member of the class improve a nearly- 
right answer, as the teacher might. 

4. Student leaders are seldom pre- 
pared to inject vitality into a class by 
skillful use of voice and movement. 

5. Student-led discussions seldom 
have effective beginnings or endings. 

What does this mean? Is this not a 
contradiction of the suggestions of many 
educational authorities who advocate 
that students play an active part in 
the learning situation? 

The use of students as class leaders 
can promote good instruction under 
two conditions: (1) if the teacher casts 
the student in special roles which by 


Kenneth L. Fish is principal of 
Memorial H. S., Millville, N. J. 


their nature govern the selection of ma- 
terial and the manner of presentation, 
or (2) if the teacher provides the stu- 
dent with specific help in discussion- 
leading techniques. 

There are a number of safe roles for 
students which are likely to produce 
good instructional values: 


> One of these is the debate. The fact 
that a student is trying to get others to 
adopt his point of view will cause him 
to select and arrange his material for 
significance. 


conflict among the roles. For instance, 
a “skit” in which four boys acted the 
parts of four U. S. soldiers in West 
Berlin would probably bring out fewer 
educational values than a presentation 
on this same subject in which the parts 
assigned were people of different polit- 
ical and national affiliations. 

The teacher must teach the student 
to build a discussion plan that will 
bring out certain previously selected 
concepts. She must show him how to 
make a strong attention-getting intro- 
duction. She must show him how to 


Panel discussions, in which students present varying viewpoints, are one of the safe 
roles for students in running classes likely to produce good instructional values. 


> Another is the panel discussion, which 
in some ways is superior to the debate. 
Principally, it does not have the weak- 
ness of promoting a “polarized” view- 
point, in which the issue is thought of 
as two opposed alternatives, with all 
middle-ground and new solutions ig- 
nored. But to be successful, the panel 
members must be taught the impor- 
tance of having a formidable store of 
factual information to support their 
viewpoints. Also, they should be as- 
signed specific and different viewpoints 
from which to speak, so that there will 
be some assurance of an interaction of 
ideas. 


> The “skit,” or role-playing usually 
has controls which assure that students 
will select and emphasize materials and 
bring out significant ideas and concepts 
if, again, the teacher carefully assigns 
characters so that there is some inherent 


sum up points of agreement periodical- 
ly, how to list key contributions on the 
board, and how to summarize at the 
end of the discussion. She might teach 
these things by giving her entire class 
a lesson on discussion-leading, and by 
distributing mimeographed guides on 
this subject. In any case, she should 
assign the student his job of class direc- 
tion several days in advance, and then 
provide follow-up help. 

There is not necessarily a conflict be- 
tween the ideas of having students lead 
classes and having good teaching done. 
They are compatible if the teacher 
makes specific provisions for having 
the student leaders do their jobs well. 
If this is done, the students can learn 
some valuable lessons about leadership 
and responsibility, other students in the 
class can learn a new respect for their 
peers, and good teaching of subject 
matter can still go on. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 20, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Witness: Notorious criminal Arnold 
Rothstein in a simulated cross-examin- 
ation. 

Fri., Oct. 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Not Without Honor,” by Ernest Kinoy 
a drama from the life of Alexander 
Hamilton. (See Teleguide, Oct. 5 issue 
p. 7-T.) 

Sun., Oct. 23, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Stranger,” last in a 
series of dramas about the problems of 
the adolescent. Dick Van Dyke, star of 
Broadway’s “Bye Bye Birdie,” appears. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS Television 
Workshop: “How to Shoot a Fish in a 
Barrel” by Charles Anderson. Directed 
by William Penn. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: “Beautiful Johnny,” by Father 
Dominick Rover, O.P., third in a series 
of four dramas about significant aspects 
of American life today 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “The Graduation Dress,” a 
play adapted by William Cox from a 
story by William Faulkner 

Tues., Oct. 25, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents: “The Five-Forty- 
Eight,” adapted by Charlotte Armstrong 
from a story by John Cheever. Phyllis 
Thaxter and Zachary Scott star 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) John Brown’s 
Raid: A play about John Brown’s ill- 
fated raid on Harper’s Ferry on Oct 
16, 1859. Robert Crean’s drama is based 
on historical research. Directed by 
Sidney Lumet, the cast includes James 
Mason as Brown, Earl Hyman, Timmy 
Everett, Tim O’Connor, and Robert 
Duvall. Robert Alan Aurthur, producer 
of the show, wi. tape the drama on 
location on the restored original site 
in West Virginia. STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. Locate Harper’s Ferry on a map. De- 
scribe John Brown’s raid as he planned 
it and as it actually happened. 2. Why 
did Brown’s raid fail? 3. Who supported 
Brown? Why? Why was he unable to 
recruit any more support? 4. What was 
the effect of the raid? 5. Do you think 
John Brown was a saint, a great leader, 
or a madman? 

Fri., Oct. 28 and Sat. Oct 
(CBS-TV) Family Classics: “The Scar- 
let Pimpernel” (Premiere). Michael 
Rennie, Maureen O’Hara, and Zachary 
Scott star in the George Baxt adaptatior 
of the classic by Baroness Orczy 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Oct. 21, 8:3 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Flintstones: Sor. y, this one turned out 
upon premiere viewing to be a good 
idea unimaginatively executed. 

Sat., Oct. 22, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: “Schumann and the Ro- 
mantic Movement.” 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bob Hope Buick 
Show: “Potomac Madness,” an original 
political farce, starring Ginger Rogers 
and Perry Como, with original music by 
Sammy Cahn and Jimmy Van Heusen 


29, 7:30 p.m 


Hope describes the production as “a 
satirical idea that is both humorous and 
timely.” How biting is Hope’s satire? 
Are any of the people or ideas repre- 


sented in the farce based on real-life 


counterparts? Why is satire a healthy 
thing in political society? 

Sun., Oct. 23 (NET—consult your local 
educational television station for time 
and schedule in your region.) Photog- 
«ag Incisive Art: “Points of 

iew. 


(NET) Invitation to Art: “The Hostile 


Sea.” Dr. O’Doherty demonstrates how 
the attitude of the artist 


James Mason has role in John 
Brown’‘s Raid Tues., Oct. 25 (NBC-TV). 


work, using different sea paintings 
Mon., Oct. 24, 5:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 

to Learning: “Man’s Reach.” Today 

Willa Cather’s “Youth and the Bright 

Medusa.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: “Shangri-La.” (See Teleguide, 
Oct. 12 issue, page 3-T.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Oct. 20, 8:05 p.m. (NBC) Election 
Countdown: Third in a series of five 
special programs assessing the effective- 
ness of the campaigns in five major 
geographical areas of the United States 

Fri., Oct. 21, 10:00 p.m. (All radio and tele- 
vision networks) The Great Debate 
Sen. John F. Kennedy and Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon debate “For- 
eign Policy.” What does each candidate 
see as the major issue in American for 
eign policy? 

Sat., Oct. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Campaign and the Candidates: Sixth in 
a series of eight interviews-in-depth 
and rererts on the campaign 

Sun., Oct. 23, 12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eternal 
Light: Third in a series of 13 episodes 
from American Jewish history. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Revolt in Hungary” (Re-run) 
(NET—check local educational tele- 


affects his 


vision station for local time and sched- 
ule.) The American Mind: Dr. Robert 
C. Whittemore discusses the “Philos- 
opher-President,” Thomas Jefferson, 
and his attitudes toward government, 
religion, and slavery. 

(NET) Beginnings: Raymond Loewy, 
designer. The famous designer (the 
Coke bottle, the Studebaker) discusses 
his philosophy of design. 

(NET) Grassroots Voter—1960: “Civil 
Rights.” Voters, both Negro and white, 
discuss the issue of civil rights as it 
affects them in their neighborhoods in 
Chicago and Atlanta. 

Mon., Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Right Man: Revue of colorful presiden- 
tial campaigns from our past, with 
Martin Gabel, Richard Boone, Thomas 
Mitchell, Garry Moore, Edward G. Rob- 
inson, and others. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV; also CBS radio, 
Tues. at 8:30 p.m.) Presidential Count- 
down: Seventh in a nine-week series of 
reports on the campaign. 

Tues., Oct. 25, 9:30 p.m. (NBC)—except 
WNBC, New York, which will carry 
broadcasts on Sun., Oct. 30, 11:30 p.m.) 
An American Dialogue: “The Reforma- 
tion.” Two leading theologians in the 
first of a series of interfaith discus- 
sions. Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., and 
Dr. Robert McAfee Brown. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Oct. 20, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Rocky 
and His Friends: Cartoons, better-than- 


average 

Fri., Oct. 21, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Timex 
All-Star Circus: Circus Schumann—a 
Danish family circus over 100 years old 

Sat., Oct. 22, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: Today Owl babysits 
with Lamb Chop. 

10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) King Leonardo 
and His Short Subjects: A new cartoon 
series about a gentle lion who rules 
over the mythical kingdom of Bongo 
Congo. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Elec- 
tronic Music 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Wally, the Lifeguard.” After 
boasting to friends that his big brother 
is a lifeguard, Beaver finds Wally as- 
signed to the hot dog concession. 

Sun., Oct. 23, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple Show: Adaptation of Louisa 
May Alcott’s “Little Men,” starring 
Shirley Temple, Fernando Lamas, and 
Bobby Crawford. 

(NET—consult local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
What’s New: Photography, misconcep- 
tions about animals, and principles be- 
hind endurance running, are explained 

Mon., Oct. 24, 8:15 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: “America.” First of a 
week-long series explaining our gov- 
ernment to younger viewers. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Oct. 23 (NET) Lab 30: “In Search 
of Electricity—Energy Conversions.” 
Mon., Oct. 24, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
(Repeat) with Dr. John F. Baxter. 

6:30 am. (NBC-TV) Continental 
Classroom: Modern Algebra with Dr 
John L. Kelley. Today’s lesson: Ordered 
Pairs and Ordered Triples. Wed., Oct 
26: Functions. Fri., Oct. 28: Vector Addi- 
tion. Tues. and Thurs., Oct. 25, 27 
Teacher demonstration lessons with Dr. 

Julius H. Hlavaty. 

Tues., Oct. 25, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: (Local program this week.) 
Wed., Oct. 26, 10: .m. (CBS-TV) Tomor- 
row: “The Thinking Machine.” (Pre- 
miere.) First in a series of three pro- 
grams produced in cooperation with 
M.L.T. to celebrate its centennial. To- 
night the program explores the world 
of computers, showing a computer writ- 
ing a Western, winning a match at 
checkers, apparently “learning.” M.1.T 
scientists and others discuss implica- 

tions of the machine. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 















